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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The swift and successful movement of General French’s 
cavalry division of Lord Roberts’ army, and the lifting 
of the long siege of Kimberley have quite changed the 
aspect of the war in South Africa. Whileithe attention 
of the Boers has been largely fixed upon th@%perations 
in Natal, and General Buller’s fruitless-attempts to re- 
lieve Ladysmith, Lord Roberté has been coneéntrating 
south of the Modder river a ferce large enough to permit 
him to keep the forces of General Cronje busy at Magers- 
fontein, and, at the same time, to get ready a formidable 
army of invasipn, comprising from thirty to forty thou- 
sand men, and particularly strong where the British 
forces hitherto have been weakest, namely, in cavalry. 
By a swift movement, for which the usually mobile Boers 
seem to have been unprepared, he threw this force across 
the Modder river, east of General Cronje’s lines. 

* * * 

By che interposition of this large force on their left 
flank, the Boers are cut off from their direct line of re- 
treat into the Free State. Bloemfontein, the Free State 
capital, for the defense of which no preparations have 
Leen made, is within easy striking distance of General 
lioberts’ army, and the comparatively open ground de- 
prives the Boers of the advantages which they have 
hitherto enjoyed in availing themselves of natural de- 
fenses. It is a signal victory, and it gives the British, 
for the first time, the initiative in the campaign. Pos- 
sibly it marks the turning-point of the war, but it is far 
from being its end. The sight of the British flag ap- 
proaching must have been welcome in Kimberley; for 
the place had been under siege since the fifteenth of Oc- 
tober, and for several weeks the hapless population had 


Leen subsisting on horse flesh. 
a 


The senate voted on the gold-standard bill on Thurs- 
day, according to the programme agreed upon. The bill 
was passed by a vote of 46 to 29. Every Republican 
senator voted for it, except Mr. Chandler of New Hamp- 
shire; every Democrat voted against it, except Senator 
Cafiery of Louisiana and Senator Lindsay of Kentucky. 
A free-silver substitute was defeated by almost exactly 
the same vote, twenty-eight voting for it, and forty-seven 
against it. The difference between this vote and the 
other was occasioned by the fact that, on the direct issue 
of free silver, Mr. Chandler voted with his Republican 
colleagues. The bill differs from that which was passed 


by the house in three important particulars: The words 
in wh ch the gold standard is declared, although explicit, 
are less emphatic; there are elaborate provisions for re- 
funding the national debt; and a conciliatory section 
was added, declaring that the bill was not to be inter- 
preted as an obstacle to bimetallism by international 


agreement. 
* * 


With the adoption of the gold-standard pill by the 
scnate, the financial question practically drops out of this 
s*ssion of congress as a subject of debate. The senate 
hil! and the house bill go toa conference committee, 
which will agree upon a measure to be reported later; 
but the question, when it recurs, will be upon the adoption 
of this compromise bill, without amendment, and that 
will evoke little debate. The currency question being 
thus out cf the way, the time of congress will be largely 
devoted to questions relating to the government of the 
insular possessions of the United States, Puerto Rico. 
Hawaii, enc the Philippines. The case of Puerto Rico 
is made urgent by the business distress now prevailing 
in the island; and that of Hawaii by the bubonic plague, 
ard an inextricable confusion between insular and fed- 
era! laws. It is to be observed that the plans recom- 
mended for governing these insular possessions vary 
widely, and that the system adopted for any one is likely 
tc differ from that of either of the others. 

* * 

The senate has ratified the peace treaty agreed upon 
at the conference last year at The Hague, The action 
was taken so quietly that it attracted little notice; yet 
it is siz. ifieant as an indication of the new relations in 
which the United States stands to the other powers. 
Within three months the president is required to appoint 
six jurists to represent the United States in the arbitra- 
tion tribunal for which the treaty provides. One of the 
features of the treaty is the provision made for mediation 
between nations which are at war; but this has no bear- 
ing upon the United States so far as regards the war in 
South Africa, for, in the first place, the proposed media- 
tion is to be only between signatories to the treaty, and 
the Transvaal is not among them; and, in the second 
place, it is expressly provided that nothing in the treaty 
shall be so construed as to require the United States to 
depart from its traditional policy of not interfering with 
political questions in any foreign state. 

* 


The appointment of Judge Taft of the United States 


circuit court as the head of a new Philippine commission 
marks a consistent carrying out of the policy already out- 
lined by the president. The former commission went out 
to investigate and report upon existing conditions; and it 
did its work thoroughly and impartially. The new com- 
mission will go out soon to organize local governments, 
and to setin motion, if it receives sufficient authority 
from congress, the governmental machinery described in 
the. report of the first commission. It will follow the 
wise plan of taking the local government as the unit, and 
working up through that to the provincial or county gov- 
ernment, and through that to the central administration, 
rather than attempting to direct everything from a cen- 
tral administration. The acceptance of this difficult, but 
epoch-making, work by Judge Taft evinces a fine patriot- 
ism; for, in order to undertake it, he relinquishes a life 
position, with a salary of $6,000. 


The senate has not yet acted on the Hay-Pauncefote 
convention for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. There was some disposition at first to oppose 
the arrangement on the ground that the United States 
ought to have power to fortify both ends of the proposed 
canal; but further consideration has thrown considerable 
doubt upon the practicability of this, in any event. It is 
recognized, also, that the clause in the agreement which 
permits the United States to “police” the canal is suscep- 
tible of an elastic interpretation. The canal can be con- 


trolled, in time of war, more effectively by a strong fleet 


lying in the vicinity of the entrances on either side than 

by any fortifications on land. It is generally believed 

that the arrangement will be ratified without amendment. 
* 


The house committee on territories has reported a bill 
for the creation of a territorial form of government for 
Hawali. It follows pretty closely the usual form of ter- 
ritorial organization: a governor and secretary appointed 
by the president; minor executive officers appointed by 
the governor; a legislature in two houses, to be chosen 
by the people; and a delegate in congress. The existing 
property qualifications for electors are stricken out; and 
a full franchise is recommended, save as regards the 
Chinese and Japanese, who were not citizens under the 
old order of things, and are not to be under the new. 
The bill proposes to make Hawaii a customs district of 
the United States, and to place it under our tariff and 
navigation laws, 
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ARITHMETICAL SYMPOSIUM.—(L.) 


PRACTICAL, SENSIBLE, COMPREHENSIVE. 


CAPACITY AND MATURITY. 


BY DR. A. E. WINSHLP; SUPERINTENDENT W. 0. ROBINSON, RAHWAY, N. J.; SUPERINTENDENT J. H. VAN 
SICKLE, DENVER; ADA M. FLEMING, CHICAGO; AND MARY I. DIBBLE, SMETHPORT, PA. 


A. E, Winsuip. 

It is neither wise nor honest to assume that all 
members of a class have even approximately the 
same capacity and maturity. This is especially true 
of arithmetic. It is bad morals as well as vicious 
pedagogy to attempt to secure anything like the 
same attainments in number work from all the 
members of a class. It is unjust to those who have 
talent, cruel to~those who lack capacity, and a 
wicked waste of time for the majority, who are 
simply ordinary beings, god all round boys and girls. 

kvery school has three grades of capacity, es- 
pecially in music and drawing, spelling and arith- 
metic. The fewest have talent in music, and the 
least number are without capacity in arithmetic. 
There are so many who cannot sing solos that no 
one thinks of making promotion or graduation de- 
pend upon it. Most public school exercises in music 
are in concert. This avoids humiliating those who 
have “no ear” for music. In spelling, the most im- 
portant school branch, perhaps, we pity those who 
are deficient, but we rarely blame them or deny 
them promotion. In arithmetic so few are abso- 
lutely deficient that we often push and punch those 
who are, hold the whole class back, use sarcasm 
cruelly, and often refuse promotion because of in- 
capacity. 

Children who are “born short’”’—apologies to Wil- 
liam Hawley Smith for a bit of plagiarism—in 
arithmetic actually suffer more in school than they 
would if the shortage was in music, drawing, and 
spelling combined, whereas after leaving school they 
rarely care anything for this deficiency, but suffer 
for life from incapacity to spell, and regret always 
inability to sing or to draw. 


It is told of Mr. Barrett, the schoolmaster who- 


fitted Horace Mann for the sophomore class of 
Brown University in six months from the time: he 
first looked in a Greek or Latin book, that he was so 
difficient mathematically that to the day of his death 
he could not tell the time of day on a watch. He 
knew by heart every sentence, word, and punctuation 
mark in the Greek New Testament, and in all pre- 
paratory and freshman classics; but mathematics! 
There he always “fell down,” even when he at- 
tempted to read the face of a clock. He had an un- 
erring eve for Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, but not 
for figures or position. 

The mere fact that a person is deficient in one 
creat activity is usually indicative of talent in some 
other, so that, asa matter of fact, to be mathe- 
matieally deficient is often a recommendation for a 
hoy or girl unless he seeks a position that requires 
the use of figures. > 

The humiliating feature educationally is that the 
lad who has no knowledge of numbers is quite likely 
to aspire to be a banker or business man, and _ the 
girl who cannot spell has a passion for typewriting, 
ind both bring the school into disrepute and them- 
selves into disgrace. 

Every certificate of graduation should indicate 
on its face in what direction the graduate has talent, 
in what branches he has good all-round attainments, 
ind in what he is lacking in capacity. Then the 
school would not suffer from misapplication. This 
cise actually happened in 1899: One of the best 
high schools in the country graduated Miss A. and 
gave her a certificate for college, the principal writ- 
ing a private note to the president of the college 


saying that, though brilliant in Greek, Latin, the 
sciences, and mathematics, she simply could not spell. 
She was admitted, but did not intend to enter. 

Miss A., armed with her diploma and college cer- 
tificate, and with the assurance that she had been 
admitted to college, applied for a position at the 
city hall. The official was needing a young woman, 
and counted himself most fortunate in finding a 
high school graduate, already admitted to college, 
who was willing to enter his office. She was put to 
copytng tax lists. The poor girl could not write 
correctly the names before her. Every page had to 
he gone over critically by another. That official be- 
lieves that the high schools and colleges have de- 
generated. If her high school diploma had stated 
the facets, the school would not have suffered and he 
would not have been imposed upon. 

She may get along in life very well without spell- 
ing. It is said that one of the ablest college presi- 
dents in the United States never writes so much as 
a note with his own hand because he has so little 
capacity for spelling. He makes no pretense that 
he can spell, I am told. He has an expert stenog- 
grapher always at hand. He feels much as he would 
about inability tosing. This is certainly an extreme 
case. He would never attempt to earn a living as a 
typewriter or clerk in the city hall, and yet is an 
accomplished scholar, a brainy man, and an orator. 

The diploma of no first-class university to-day pre- 
tends to give a “blanket” recommendation covering 
ability’ in all subjects. In most it specifies defin- 
itely the subjects in which one is qualified. In Ger- 
many the honorary degrees are accompanied by 
diplomas whieh state what the man has done to win 
this distinction. 

Much would be gained and little lost if each 
school diploma stated the case thus:— 


, Bozanka Crackerwittzzeerr. 

Talented in music and needlework. 

(Good attainment in geography, history, reading, 
spelling, cooking, language. 

Lacks first-class capacity in arithmetic and draw- 


ing. 


In the case of arithmetic it is often more a matter 
of immaturity than of incapacity. The course of 
study in too many instances assumes a maturity in 
appreciation of numbers that does not exist. Arith- 
metic is a subject that requires the complete mastery 
of every important step in the teaching of the sub- 
ject. Those who are not sufficiently mature to 
grasp the fundamentals as they are given suffer all 
the evil effects of incapacity. 

There is nothing in a knowledge of numbers or 
of arithmetical processes by which the small child 
suffers’ in other studies from a reasonable delay, 
while many suffer from too great haste in the be- 
ginning of the subject. Great care should be ex- 


ercised in order that no child may suffer throughout . 


the course from being forced into arithmetical work 
before he is sufficiently mature in that line of men- 
tal activity. 

Let no one suppose that I think the “essentials” 
as here chosen are necessarily “the” essentials. No 
special wisdom is claimed in selecting the indis- 
pensable features of arithmetic. These are given 
as a nucleus for thought. With those who would 
eliminate still] further or would not prune quite so 
closely I have no disposition to quarrel, 


JamEs H. Van Sick 
Denver, Col. 

It is doubtless true that if the formal study of 
arithmetic were deferred till the seventh or eighth 
grade is reached, pupils could in one or two years 
acquire all the arithmetical knowledge which they 
now laboriously compass in eight years; but of what 
other subject in the course is this not measurably 
true? The mind matures with age and experience 
whether the child is in school or at home. 

We can say of a good school that it is a place 
highly favorable to education. “The perpetual prob- 
lem is to select those studies and occupations that 


‘are best fitted to develop the child at the various 


ages. Arithmetic is one of these, but it should oe- 
cupy a much less prominent place than tradition 
assigns it. We have made the mistake of forcing 
the child too early to set his knowledge to a form. 
We have had him juggle with figures, oblivious of the 
fact that they did not always represent to him any 
clear number concept. Objective~teaching in the 
earlier years, chiefly oral, dealing with number rela- 
tions within the child’s experience, and as far as pos- 
sible growing out of that experience, are reforms 
now under way in many schools. 

I assent to the statement “that in the case of 
arithmetic it is oftén more a matter of immaturity 
than of incapacity.” Yet I believe that number and 
spatial relations properly taught have something to 
contribute, even in the primary grades, to the desired 
growth from immaturity to maturity. 

As to meaningless diplomas. For some years it 
has been the policy of the high school in this dis- 
trict to specify on its diploma all of the subjects suc- 
cessfully pursued and the time given to each. Your 
proposition to show in addition to this the varying 
degress of excellence of such work would give addi- 
tional definiteness to the document. 


Ava M. 
Chicago. 

The vital question that confronts every teacher is 
how best to reach the individual. Because two boys 
happen to have been born in 1894,shall both be asked 
to “cover combinations of numbers to 10” in 1900? 
The answer may be in the negative, but the require- 
ment remains the same, not because there is not ap- 
preciation of the difference of capacity, but because 
there are forty-eight others in our boys’ class. 

And yet it is not altogether a matter for regret 
that all are asked to reach a certain standard. The 
boy deficient in ability to master numbers may come 
to rival his mathematical school-fellow, from asso- 
ciation with him. If he doesn’t—if he doesn’t, he 
*has some other talent, and his teacher should be per- 
mitted to judge, as the world will judge when the 
boys grown men are known, both successful business 
men, though neither is fitted to occupy the position 
of the other. 

A diploma telling facts, not generalities, would 
make entrance into the business world less an ex- 
periment and discouragement and failure far less 
frequent. 


SuPERINTFENDENT W., O. 
Rahway, N. J. 

The discussion of maturity and varying individua! 
capacity naturally conjures from the shades, whence 
they may have retired from view for the moment, 
all the various potent plans of grading of pupils, by 
whatever name they are known, having for their end 
the consideration of the needs of the individual, 
rether than the mass, the group, or the grade as a 
vhole. Mass instruction, in which the needs of the 
individual are ignored, has, I believe, received its 
quietus in these modern days. Intelligent child 
study will, if it leads to any change at all, require 
that we ignore somewhat more than formerly the 
claims of the “average” child, a creature whici. no 
parents ever see in their homes and which teachers 
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would find the greatest difficulty to recognize; a 
genus catalogued in no zoology, and as intangible as 
a general concept. Yet it is for such an unknown 
and unknowable composite that the majority of our 
courses of study are constructed and our graded 
system arranged. 

As at present organized, we must have classifica- 
tion of the pupils in the schools. Whether this is a 
necessary evil or a benefit it does not at present con- 
cern us to discuss. But we must allow more for the 
weaknesses, the strength, and the idiosyncrasies of 
the different pupils than has been usual. Such 
allowance must be limited only by the necessary con- 
ditions imposed upon a school, such as number of 
classes and number of pupils assigned to a teacher, 
ete. How to organize a school so as to provide as 
completely as possible in the instruction for the 
peculiarities and varying abilities of the pupils is a 
most important one in the school economy. He who 
solves such a problem satisfactorily for a school sys- 
tem is worthy of as much credit as he who arranges 
a schedule of tariff or devises a great financial policy. 

I believe that arithmetic not only ought not to be 
the basis of classification of elementary pupils in a 
graded school system, but that it ought to be only 
very slightly considered in determining grade posi- 
tion. And this for the reason that there are other 
subjects of far greater importance in the elementary 
course, and for the further reason that for the mas- 
tery of the arithmetical text-beoks in use in a 
majority of the schools a reasoning power and in- 
sight are required which are not yet developed in the 
young pupils and cannot be expeeted. It is both un- 
pedagogical and injurious to attempt to force a child 
of ten to do with difficulty and lack of insight what 
he can do with pleasure, ease, and profit at fifteen 
because of the natural development of the reasoning 
powers. Hothouse development will do for plants, 
hut ought not to be tried upon children. 

J may be an iconoclast, a regular anarchist educa- 
tionally, yet I cannot bring myself to believe that the 
really ideal text-book in arithmetic in every detail 
for guidance of either teacher or pupil has ever come 
io my attention. here is too little of what some 
of our friends would call the apperceptive element, 
too little connection of the new with the relatively 
eld. At no stage in the development is it usual 
that the pupil gets the conception of the fact that 
the entire subject depends upon the application of 
a few simple principles. Geometry is so constructed, 
and the pupils learn that the entire science depends 
upon a very few axioms and postulates; each new 
theorem er problem is not really and intrinsically 
new, but enly a new application of an old principle, 
theorem, or axiom. 

I believe that arithmetic may be so constructed, 
and should be. Were there constantly a recognition 
of old friends with new faces and an elimination of 
unnecessary material as suggested by the Committee 
of Ten, I believe the time devoted to the subject 
might be greatly reduced, the time left for other 
subjects materially increased, the difficulty of © 
handling the subject lessened, the work much more 
satisfactorily done, the entire subject enriched, and 
the question of Capacity and Maturity, so ably pre- 
sented by Editor Winship, would be a less trouble- 
some one, 

Mary I. 
Smethport, Pa. 

My experience has taught me that, with most 
children, mental activity along the line of appre- 
ciation of number is much slower in maturing than 
along most other lines. Young pupils are often 
forced into number work too soon, and as the con- 
sequence, they either do not gain any knowledge of 
the subject at all or the few ideas they do grasp are 
not naturally and easily grasped, but by struggle on 
the part of both teacher and pupils. 

With first year children I have tried delaying the 
taking up of number entirely until the last half of 
the year; and found it to be a great advantage, as the 
children were able to do the required amount of 
work with more ease in last half of year than when 
we had worked all year at it. 

I believe the time will come when no number work 
will be required the first year, and I wish it might 


speedily arrive, because I believe children could do 
in the second year what is required of them in most 
schools in the first and second fears more easily 
than they can do the work as it is now given them, 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Well (she wrote), I have always compassionated 
the downtrodden Britisher:—no liberty, no equality, 
no stars or stripes, and a queen! But I must say 
that if “effete royalty” always runs things as well as 
does the lady at the English helm, the subjects may’ 
well forego a few little things like an eagle, more or 
less! Moreover, I think England’s assumption of 
superiority toward the erstwhile bantling of her 
flock is in a high degree pardonable. 

I should like to tell you about the cleanness, and 
sweetness, and orderliness of the depots and waiting 
rooms, and the dear, prim, old ladies in black, who 
walk eternally back and forth, dusting cloth in hand, 
surveying it all, with their eyes strained to catch the 
slightest indication of dust. (The one in the Hamil- 


A G. GREENMAN, 
Pres'dent-elect of Illinuis State Teaches’ A: sociation. 
(Used through courtesy of the School Weekly, Chicago.) 


ton station told me it was her thirtieth year in the 
“company’s service,” also, that “commercial travelers 
are ginerally divils of fellows!”) I should like also 
to expatiate at length upon the enforcement of the 
laws,—Sunday liquor selling, ete. But you bade 
me glean for you some points upon the Canadian. 
schools. First, Hamilton, All I know I got from 
some little boys, waiting, like me, in front of a drug 
store for the time to come when the doors would be 
open and they could get some stamps. (It was 
Sunday!) I will give our conversation. 

“Boys, how many inhabitants has Hamilton? 
xchange of interlocutors and surprised looks. 

“f don’t know,” finally, from one urchin bolder 
than the rest. 

*Wel!,”—severely and teacherfiedly—‘“find out 
to-morrow. Tell your teacher that a teacher from 
I}linois was very anxious to know, and that there 
wasn't a single one of you who could tell. What are 
some of the points of interest in Hamilton?” <A 
deadly silence for two minutes, then a number of 
voices answering in concert: “Lots of jails.” 

“Hottest place in Canada in summer, cause the 
mountain shuts off the breeze.” 

“Street car stables.” 


“Biggest policemen in the world!” . 
“Ttow much does you teacher get a month?” I 
inquired. 


“I pay twenty cents a month,” said one. 

“And I pay ten cents a month,” said another. TI 
counted up, and concluded that even with sixty 
pupils, at the maximum rate, she would not be able 
to face the cold, cold world long! I found out after- 
ward, however, that the tuition is simply a sort of 
contingent fund, so to speak,—for apparatus, etc.; 
and that teachers’ salaries in Canada, as in Illinois, 
range munificently from $300 to $500, per year. 


Now, for Montreal. What heavenly, bracing air 


—what luxurious turnouts and accompaniments in 


the shape of “scalloped” sleighs, sky-scraping dash- 
boards, rich robes, and befurred and becaped drivers, 
—the whole effect Russian in the. extreme! What 
added the finishing touch to the whole was the huge, 
high yoke-collar—what do you call it?—with bells, 
which you always see in Russian pictures. And, O 
yes, I must not forget the rich fur robe, hanging over 
the back of every sleigh, and coming down to within 
an inch of the ground!, 

The first place I went to after the furrier’s, where 
I squandered all my substance riotously, but at a 
“saving of fifty per cent.,” was St. Peter’s. This, 
you know, is a facsimile of St. Peter’s in Rome,— 
one-third the size. It is the most massive and 
stupendous building I was ever in. It fairly made 
my head swim to look up. To rest my eyes, I was 
forced to glance round at the pews. 

“What a large family the Louer family must be,” 
I thought; for “A Louer, A Louer,” confronted me 
wherever I turned. As my educational horizon be- 
came broadened, however, I found that it was simply 
the French for our plebeian “to let.” 

The next place I found myself was St. Joseph’s 
academy. I had followed a little girl with a bag of 
books, thinking she would get me to some fountain 
of learning or other. She escorted me through the 
“charity” gate,—the “select” gate was at the other 
end of the yard—to the office, where I learned from 
the sister in charge that all visitors were rigidly ex- 
cluded from the classroom. To please her, however, 
for | saw she was anxious to show me the dormi- 
tories, and the chapel, and the reception room, I fol- 
lowed her about for a few minutes. I then started 
out afresh, to get points for you. Everywhere I met 
children, bags in hand. 

“Child nature is the same in Montreal,” I thought, 
“as with us,” when I heard a little tot exclaim to her 
companion, “I’ve an apple in me bag to eat in 


school!” 


My objective point now was the Montreal high 
school. (1 had been studying a directory.) I found 
the rector, Rev. Elson Rexford, very courteous. He 
escorted me through laboratories, gymnasiums, 
kindergarten rooms, assembly halls, ete., ete.,—but 
not a glimpse did I get into a recitation room! A 
bevy of charmingly pretty girls, daintily dressed, 
passed us in the hall. They were, the rector told 
me, kindergarten students,—many of them from 
“the oldest and wealthiest families in Montreal,” who 
intended to devote themselves to philanthropic work. 
I asked about the salaries. The reply was that the 
jady teachers received from $400 to. $700, the 
masters—apologetically—three times as much and 
more all along the line. I thought of dear, old 
California, and told the rector that it was one of the 
laws of that land that not a mill’s difference should 
be made in the payment of men and women for equal 
school work. He said he hoped that sometime 
Canada would be educated up to that. Now, isn’t 
that more progressive than a good many of our 
American men? 

Ile said something about the requirements of 
teachers in Montreal that interested me. It was to 
this effect: That no neophytes were admitted to the 
school to gain their experience at its expense, but 
that all, no matter what their previous education, 
must be regular normal school graduates. And 
that then only the best equipped and most success- 
ful were chosen. Another thing I must speak of be- 
fore I leave the high schgol is the provision that is 
there made for keeping its pupils from becoming 
(tyspepties! There is no eating of a cold lunch in a 
dreary basement, or even in the schoolroom; but all 
go to a room especially provided for the purpose,— 
warm, light, well ventilated, and containing suitable 
books, papers, and magazines. More than this, 
coffee, tea, and chocolate, with hot rolls, may be ob- 
tained at a nominal cost. 

The piece de resistance of my afternoon’s jaunt 
was Notre Dame,—modeled after the great Notre 
Dame in Paris. It is magnificent, but entirely differ- 
ent from St. Peter’s. St. Peter’s is more severely 
classical, more chaste, more marblely, so to speak 


(I forgot to tell you that my peace of mind in St.’ 


Peter’s, however, was materially interfered with by 
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come of thestatues,—the shortness of St. John’s legs, 


for instance, and the length of tails of several of the 
lambs!), while this is all that is gorgeous and 
splendid. At the back of the church has been 
added a grand chapel, where the aristocrats most do 
congregate, especially on those special days when the 
motley, vulgar herd sweep in en masse. Here they 
are out of sight and sound of the plebeian mass, and 
can ineditate on the lowly life of Jesus and his pre- 
cepts undisturbed! 

Now to the little mission school I visited. ‘The 
flock was taken from the lowest slums; parents, 
drunkards, criminals, and white, black, French, and 
English. There. was one thing only that seemed 
natural—the indescribable closeness and stuffiness 
of the schoolroom air! Illinois, Kansas, California, 
Canada, Massachusetts,—it is all the same. I some- 
times wonder if it does not get engrained in the very 
wood, and if this is not the reason it seems so im- 
possible to ventilate a schoolroom, even with all the 
“modern appliances.” 

The answers of the mission children were unique. 
It was always “Please, ma’am, o-r-g-a-n, organ.” 
Or, “Please, ma’am, I brung a nickel for my book.” 
Or, “Please, ma’am, the capital of the United States 
is Washington.” 

But twenty minutes more in Montreal! I am 
about to strap up my several and sundry parcels 
when there comes into the depot a splendid young 
creature, typically English. She is a sort of com- 
posite of “English types of beauty,’—only a third 
handsomer than their concentrated essences! She 
has the straight, dark eyebrows, the quizzical, en- 
quiring eyes, the aristocratic nose, the big, generous 
mouth and Trilby teeth, and the elegant figure 
which fill up my ideal of British (I don’t like that 
word in this connection) beauty. Well, I could pros- 
trate myself at her shrine! As it is, I gaze at her in 
adoring admiration. If she does not go first, I do 
not know that I can tear myself away to take my 
train! . . . But what you wanted were educational 
points,—and the few that I’ve given you are so 
mixed up with cathedrals, and saints, and pretty 
girls that I fear you cannot extricate them. But 
just wait till I visit the Boston schools, for I am 
here, at last, in the “Hub,’—the Mecca of women, 
that is, if, like me, they have other aims and plans 
thar matrimony, and are fully and entirely resigned 
to having on their tombstones (the latest statistics 
give “one man to ten women,” I believe):— 


Cynthia Gay, Spinster, 
Aet. 67. 


So no more for this, time. 
Sorosistically thine, 
Cynthia. 


NO ONE MAN POWER. 


Editor Journal of Education: Graham Harris’ article 
on the above subject in your issue of January 18 throbs 
like the heart of Roger Williams. It has the soul of 
Thomas Jefferson. The article is a graphic exegesis and 
a ringing echo of Lincoln’s immortal words, ‘A govern- 
ment of thé people, by the people, and for the people.” 

The people and the pupils should control the schools— 
select the text-books and superintend the teachers. 

In all the ramifications of social order and govern- 
ment, whether touching marriage, education, morals, re- 
ligion, war, or peace, the people, and all the people, hold 
the only divine commission to rule. The surrender of 
Cornwallis’ sword to Washington would have been a 
wretched farce had Washington not been an agent or 
servant of the people. That capitulation was a surrender 


of the king to the people, a surrender of parliament to 
the town meeting, a surrender of the bishops to the laity. 
It was a surrender of the one-man power. 

I should like to see Mr. Harris’ article put into the 
form of a catechism, and have it given a place in the edu- 
cation of every native and foreign-born child in the land. 

New Hampshire. 


“Ifow do you accomplish so much in so short a 
time?” asked a man of Sir Walter Raleigh. “When 
| have anything to do, I go and do it,” was the reply. 
The man who always acts promptly, even if he makes 
occasional. mistakes, will succeed when a procrasti- 
nator would fail—even if the latter have the better 
judgment. “Get a move on you!” is good, practical 
advice, 


SIGHT AND HEARING OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. — (11) 


BY DAVID W. WELLS, M. D., BOSTON, 


Now commences the oculist’s part of the task. 
First is noted the general health, and any external 
trouble, like red lids, unhealthy lashes; then the cor- 
neal astigmatism is determined by the keratometer. 
When all the above data have been obtained, the 
child comes into the dark room which is improvised 
in each building, and his refraction is determined as 
accurately as possible with.the ophthalmoscope, both 
by the shadow test and by the direct reading. As 
exact determinations are impossible in the time 
which can be given to each case, errors less than .50 
D. are not recorded, although every refraction- 
ist knows that severe eye-strain may*be caused by an 
astigmatism of one-half of this amount. The retina 
is scrutinized, any thinning of the choroid at the 
temporal margin of the nerve entrance being re- 
corded. It is here that fine distinctions have to be 
made between the physiological and the commencing 
pathological. 

Corneal scars, signs of disease, and any undue 
sensitiveness to light are recorded, and in many sus- 
picious cases the child is asked if his eyes or head 
ache when reading, 

The muscular balance of the eyes is determined 
by alternately covering each eye while the child 
“fixes” a distant and near object, and watching if 
the covered eye deviates. Instances of cross eye or 
squint are also noted: 

Lastly, and this is, perhaps, the hardest part of 
the oculist’s work, it is decided whether the case 
needs treatment. In order to disarm criticism, 
nothing is said to the individual about the condition 
of his eyes, but it is left to the superintendent to 
notify the parents of pupils who have either defect- 
ive vision or errors which, if uncorrected, menace 

*the comfort and efficiency of the eye, through the 
development of near sight. 

Tn the first list, viz., defective vision, are included 
all those whose sight in either eye is only seven- 
tenths of normal or less. Seven-tenths vision is still 
useful sight, but the defect is sufficient to seriously 
handicap a child in competition with others possessed 
of normal sight. This class numbers one hundred 
and fifty-six (156), or twenty-three per cent. 

Class two includes those whose eyes are normal, 
hut the muscles which turns the eyes are not properly 
halaneed. There is no squint, but the tendency to 
turn is so great, that if neglected, binocular vision 
may be lost. The number is twenty (20), nearly 
three per cent. The third class includes those whose 
sight may be either normal or better than seven- 
tenths normal. Many refractive errors may be over- 
come by an excessive effort of accommodation, but 
the effort is a waste of nerve energy, which is apt, 
sooner or later, to cause some symptom of “eye- 
strain.” This class numbers one hundred and thirty- 
five (135),.or twenty per cent. 

Tt might he called the “suspicious” class, and 
should be carefully watched and re-examined in six 
months, to note anv reduction in visual acuity. 

Red and inflamed eyelids and undue sensitiveness 


cluding from the school a child so affected till an 
oculist has been consulted. Only thirty-one (31), 
four per cent. of this class, have been found. 

Of color blindness, fourteen cases, two per cent., 
were found, all males. This is in harmony with the 
more extensive statistics on the subject. The fact 
that this presumably congenital defect is almost un- 
known in females suggests some interesting ques- 
tions concerning heredity. Although incurable, it 


may be of great use to the boy to know of his defi- ” 


ciency before deciding on his career, 

The test of hearing has been limited to determin- 
ing the distance at which the ticking of a watch 
could be heard with each ear separately. The par- 
ticular watch used should be heard at fifty inches in 
a moderately quiet room. Five hundred eighty-four 
(584), eighty-nine per cent., passed this test with 
both ears. In cases where the distance was only 
thirty-six inches, it was decided to regard the defect 
as sufficient to seriously interfere with the child’s 
instruction. Fourteen, or two per cent., of such 
defects were found. 

The writer is indebted to Dr. Hl. P. Fellows, of 
Boston, for standardizing the watch, and at his sug- 
gestion all defective cases were given a second trial 
on a subsequent day, as considerable variation in 
acuity is often noted, a severe “cold” often causing 
temporary defect. 

Defective hearing in children is usually caused by 
an inflammation of the middle ear following such 
diseases as scarletina, diphtheria, and measles, or by 
adenoid growths in the pharynx, which impinge 
upon the mouth of the Eustachian tube, and prevent 
the normal aeration of the middle ear. Many of 
these cases can be relieved by proper treatment, and 
incurables should be given a front seat, and the 
teacher should always bear in mind the child’s de- 
ficiency. Children, as well as adults, are very shy 
in admitting that they don’t hear, and will endeavor 
to imagine what they have lost of what has been said 
to them, leading to serious misunderstandings. 


SUMMARY OF WELLESLEY SCHOOLS. 
Need treatment on account of Defective Vision . 237. 


May need treatment later on account of Astigmatism, 
Marked Difference in the two — or ons 


Muscles . 20%. 
Color Blind—all males ‘ ‘ 2%. 
Normal Vision in both Eyes. ‘ 30%. 

Defective Hearing ‘ 2%. 


(** Defective” means: Vision, .7 or ‘he ; Hearing, 36.50 or 


less.) 

The proper examination of a refractive case is 
often the work of hours, not of minutes, and there 
are many elements which enter into a hurried test 
which tend to lessen the accuracy of the results. 
Practically, it is better to defer the examination till 
the child knows his letters. Notwithstanding the 
accuracy one may have acquired in the objective 
methods of reading, the refraction with the ophthal- 
moscope, the knowledge of what the child can see, 
is a valuable safeguard against overestimating near- 
sightedness. This especially refers to school exam- 
inations, in which the use of a drug to paralyze the 
accommodation is inadmissible. 

’ Few eyes are free from measurable defeets, and 


REFRACTION OF WELLESLEY PUPILS. 


Far Sight Near Sight One 
rhte 
Astigmatism. Aatigus tian. Nearsighted. 

$18 7Years.| 47 | 14% 228, 71% 25 18 | 5% 

Intermediate. ... 176 11Years.|; 47 | 26% 103 | 60% 15 | 8% 
| 
Grammar....--- 93 [138 Years. | 23 | 24% | 50 | 53% 12 12% 8 | &% 

15 Years. | | 23} 23% | 53 | 54%, 12 | 12% 10 | 10%, 
685 |14Years.| 140 | 22% | 434 | | | 9% | 50 | 8% 


to light, although often concomitants of defective 
sight, are symptoms which demand attention on 
their own account. The possibility of the disease 
being a contagious one is a sufficient reason for ex- 


statistics to be of most value should be precise in 
defining what is meant by the “normal” eye. In 
this table errors less than 


50 D., equal to a lens 


{Continued on page 121.) 
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CONSTITUTION MAKING. the law of 1896, with exceptions. County schoolbook BILLY, HE'S IN TROUBLE. 


Continental Congress adopts the Articles of Con- 
federation, November 15, 1777. 

Articles of Confederation ratified by all the states 
and go into effect March 2, 1781. 

Territorial Cessions of the different states, 1781- 
1802. 
Northwest Territory organized, 1787. 

Constitutional Convention in session, May 25- 
September 17, 1787. . 

Fleven states ratify the Constitution, thus making 
it the organic law of the United States, 1788. 

First Congress meets, March 4, 1789. 

Washington inaugurated president, April 30, 1789. 


TEXT-BOOKS.—(1.) 


BY J. H. BLODGETT. 


In the following states school books are purchased 
by individuals and not by State, county, or city ex- 
cept in case of indigents:— 

Arizona.—The lists are fixed for four years by terri- 
torial board. 

Arkansas.---The list is fixed for three years, with ex- 
ceptions, by local board, from books recommended by 
state superintendent. 

California.—The state prepares, publishes, and sells 
Looks for primary and grammar schools, but high schools 
supported wholly by local effort are almost free of the 
law. Penalty for using other than the state list, for- 
feitugye of apportionment from state funds. Indigent 
pupils are furnished free. 

Georgia.—County board fixes list. Penalty, teacher 
cannot receive pay from pupils using other books. 

Indiana.—A state board selects books under publishers’ 
guaranty. County boards may fix a list of additional 
books for high schools for six years. Books are bought 
and sold by, or subject to, arrangement of local board, 
and become private property. Districts supply indigents. 

Illinois.—District board fixes list for four years. In- 
digents supplied free. 

Kentucky.—County board of examiners fixes list for 
five years, with publishers’ guaranty. The county judge 
furnishes indigents. 

Louisiana.—State board fixes list for four years, with 
limited local discretion. 

Mississippi—The county school board adopts a series 
of books for five years on publishers’ guaranty. Penalty, 
pupils without the prescribed books in any branch are 
not to receive instruction in that branch. 

Misscuri.—A state schoolbook commission fixed a list, 
with publishers’ guaranty, for five years from September 
1. 1897, to be handled through dealers. Indigents are 
supplied from loca! contingent funds. 

Montana.—local boards prescribe studies additional to 
those in state law and furnish indigents. 

Nevada,—State board fixes list for four years. District 
furnishes indigents. 

New Mexico.—The territorial board of education is 
authorized to fix a list for four years, and to contract with 
publishers and sell to counties. Districts furnish indi- 
gents. 

. North Carolina.—County board fixes list for three 
years, with publishers’ guaranty. 

Chio.—A state commission fixes a list on publishers’ 
guaranty, from which local boards fix lists for five years 
(with exception). Boards may buy and sell to pupils, 
or arrange with dealers to supply them. Indigents are 
furnished. 

Oklahoma.—Territorial superintendent fixes a list for 
five years on publishers’ guaranty. , 

Oregon.—State board fixes a list for six years on pub- 
lishers’ guaranty. Penalty, forfeiture of apportionment. 

South Carolina.—State board fixes a list for five years 
on publishers’ guaranty, and may require publishers to 
have depositaries in each county. 

Tennessee.—County superintendent suzgests suitable 
books. 

Texas.—A law resembling that of Missouri is to take 
effect September 1, 1898. Penalty, upon any teacher or 
trustee, $10 to $50 for each offense. Every day of viola- 
tion of law to be consideréd a separate offense. 

Utah.—A convention of superintendents fixes a list for 
five years on publishers’ guaranty. Penalty, on teacher, 
forfeiture of eligibility. Boards of education in cities 
are authorized to furnish free text-books. 

Virginia.—Two books of John Esten Cooke—‘Virginia, 
a History of Her People,” and “Stories of the Old Domin- 
ion’’—are prescribed by law. State board fixes a list. 

Washington.—State board fixes a list for five years on 
publishers’ guaranty. Penalty, on district, loss of one- 
fourth of the apportionment. Local boards furnish in- 
digents. 

West Virginia.—A contract list for five years is part of 


boards are established by act of 1897. Publishers keep 
books with local depositaries on account of district build- 
ing fund. Penalty, on every officer or teacher, $3 to $10 
for each offense. 
Wyoming.—Same as Utah, except penalty. 
—Report of Commissioner of Education. 


THE ART OF ASKING QUESTIONS. 


BY M. A. NEWELL. 


Questions should be — 

1. Definite. 

2. They should appeal’ to the judgment rather 
than to the memory. ' 

3. They should be put in such a manner as to 
render an answer in the words of the book im- 
possible. 

4. They should not be capable of being answered 
by yes or no. ; 

5. The series of questions should be logical. 

6. Leading questions should be avoided. 


TEACHING ENGLISH. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. N. KENDALL. 


No hard and fast rules can be laid down for teach- 
ing children to speak and write correctly and well. 

Successful English teaching demands broad at- 
tainments on the part of the teacher, a generous cul- 
ture, an abiding taste for good literature, and the 
habitual use of pure and undefiled English. 

“What you think it is necessary for children to 
do.” said John Locke, “settle in them by indis- 
pensable practice—nothing sinks so quietly and 
deep into men’s minds as examples.” Use, habit, 
imitation, and practice—should be the words in the 
mind of the English teacher, and not—rules, 
formulas, and definitions. 

The child learns to talk correctly by talking, as he , 
learns to read by reading, and to write by writing. 
Time should not be wasted, however, in aimless, 
profitless, haphazard talk. The channels of conver- 
sation should be chosen by the teacher, but the 
stream of thought and expression should flow on un- 
impeded hy too much criticism. The child’s talk, 
as well as his writing, must be free, spontaneous, and 
hearty; the teacher may direct and guide, but should 
not repress and formalize. Teachers will encourage 
simplicity of speech and discourage the common use 
of superlative expressions, as, “It was awfully good”; 
“it was simply magnificent”; “perfectly lovely,” ete. 
At the same time; this should not be carried so far as 
to discourage freedom and originality. “Sponta- 
neity should not be allowed to run riot,” but the 
naturalness of the child should not be discouraged. 
The utmost tact and skill are here required on the 
part of the teacher. 

We know that few persons attain a faultless Eng- 
lish, and it is not the aim of the public schools to 
make Fnglish scholars or elegant and forceful 
writers of the pupils. In all this work, the object 
sought should be to fix correct forms of speech in the 
mind, that their use may become habit; to help the 
child to think clearly, to speak and write readily and 
well; and to cultivate his taste and enlarge his mental 
horizon. 

Accept only the pupil’s best work. The child 
should be early taught that a mistake in spoken or 
written English is as culpable as a mistake in any- 
thing else. Teach children to do their best. There 
should be no other standard. Both the child who 
fails to do his best and the teacher who has any 
other ideal need to remember the words of Lowell: 
“Not failure, but low aim, is crime.” Insist upon 
the child’s using the best English of which he is 
capable-—Report. 


A CORRECTION. 


Towards the end of the first paragraph under the 
heading “The Amount of Instruction Necessary,” in 
Mre. Hunt’s article [February 8], an error erept in. 
The paragraph should read:— 

“The plan of from three to four lessons per week 
for ten weeks of each school year below the high 
school is most in harmony with child nature; there- 
fore the best laws require it with best results.” 


I’ve got a letter, parson, from my son away out West, 

An’ my ol’ heart’s as heavy as an anvil in my breast, 

To think the boy whose futur’ 1 had once so proudly 
planned 4 

Should wander from the path o’ right an’ come to such 
an end! 

I told him when he left us, only three short years ago, 

He’d find himself a-ploughin’ in a mighty crooked row— 

He’d miss his father’s counsels, and his mother’s prayers, 


too,” 

But he said the farm was hateful, an’ he guessed he’d 
have to go. 3 

I know thar’s big temptation for a youngster in the West, 

But I believed our Billy had the courage to resist, 

An’ when he left I warned him o’ the ever-waitin’ snares 

That lie like hidden sarpints in life’s pathway every- 


wheres. 
But Bill, he promised faithful to be keerful, an allowed 


He’d build a reputation that’d make us mighty proud. 
But it seems as how my counsel sort o’ faded from his 


mind, 
An’ now the boy’s in trouble of the very wustest kind! 
His letters come so seldom that I somehow sort o' knowed 


That Billy was a-trampin’ on a mighty rocky road. 
But never once imagined he would bow my head in 


shame, 


An’ in the dust would waller his ol’ daddy’s honored 
name. 

He writes from out in Denver, an’ the story’s mighty 
short; 


I just can’t tell his mother; it’d crush her poor ol’ heart! 
An’ so 1 reckoned, parson, you might break the news to 
her— 


Bill’s in the legislatur’, but he doesn’t say what fur. 
—Denver Post. 


BAMBOOS. 


4 
BY PROFESSOR W. W. BAILEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Our new territorial acquisitions will soon make us 
acquainted with a widely-varied range of tropical 
products. Among these there is none more inter- 
esting and important than the bamboo. This plant 
is neither more nor less than a giant grass; fifty or 
sixty feet of altitude is not uncommon. There are 
a number of distinet species, one Himalayan one 
being a dwarf. The range of climate of these va- 
rieties, too, is quite extensive. 

The bamboo may be styled a plant of universal 
application in its native countries. It seems diffi- 
cult to conceive, for instance, how in China, Japan, 
Java, or the Philippines the people could exist with- 
ont it. It is bound up in their very life; their 
religion, their daily thought, their every action. 
Ships, with their sails and cordage, are made 
of it; houses and temples, with their furniture, 
constructed from it; of it are conduits formed 
to conduct water to dwellings, and receptacles to 
hold that water. It is made into bridges to span 
rivers and cataracts. Domestic utensils of all sorts 
are manufactured of it; chairs, tables, shelves, 
frames, mats, screens, belts, bedsteads, and even 
clothing. The delicate young stems are eaten like 
asparagus, or else pickled in vinegar or preserved in 
sugar. We ourselves eat them in “chow chow.” Canes, 
paper, and hats are additional items which suggest 
themselves. Besides, the plant is highly orna- 
mental, either grouped or employed as a fringing 
hedge. It is a conspicuous feature in tropical 
botanic gardens, like those of Buitenzorg, in Java, 
of Peridenya, in Ceylon. Sometimes it is*cultivated 
for its economic uses only—as in China. Indeed, 
the Chinese have reduced its culture to an art, and 
have many treatises upon it, 

Like a majority of grasses, it has hollow stems 
with cross partitions at the nodes. We have good 
examples of this manner of growth in our own reeds. 
It is due to this peculiarity that the plant is suscep- 
tible to so many uses, as these natural diaphragms 
make an impervious bottom to any section. Perfo- 
rated, a portion will form a tube; cut below the 
joint, it is a vessel. 

Bamboos grow from creeping root-stocks, much as 


does our quick grass, and with a tufted habit. By - 


this is meant that a number of stems arise from a 
common centre. This habit adds to the picturesque- 
ness. The stems may be straight or curving, and 
only branch at maturity. As they grow mainly in 
sandy soil, it has been suggested that they might be 
used to reclaim poor lands and prepare them for 
better vegetation. . Attempts have been made, by se- 
lecting and crossing hardier kinds, to extend the 
range further northward, but no great success has 
hitherto attended these efforts. 
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JQAURNAL.OF EDUCATION. 


COMPARISON OF METHODS OF TEACHING LATIN. 


BY FRANZ H. KIRMAYER AND FRANK E. GURNEY, BRIDGEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 


1. Natrourat or 


2. CrassicaL or COMPARATIV 


1. Definition. 

The Natural or Practical Method 
is that method by which the language 
is learned by the direct association 
of ideas with their signs. 


2. Strong Points. 


(1) Gives direct and complete 
mastery of a language. 


3. Weak Points. 


(1) Gives cofiiparatively little 
mental discipline. 


4- Estimate. 

This is the true method established 
by Nature for the child; it is not 
adapted as a whole to the adult, 
owing to his added age, knowledge, 


1. Definition. 

{\The Classical or Comparative 
Method is that method by, which the 
language is learned by translation 
from either language into the other. 


2. Strong Points. 

(1) Presents excellent mental 
discipline. 

(2) Promotes advancement in the 
national language. 

(3) Enables the teacher to give 
the pupils the greatest benefit of his 
own acquirements and his superior 
knowledge of their language. 


‘13. Weak Points. 


(1) The work is liable to become 
mechanical, the language not being 
regarded as the expression of 
thought. 

(2) Too muchemphasis is placed 
on writing the foreign language. 

(3) Does not give direct mastery 
of a language. 

(4) The process is too slow. 


4. Estimate. 

This- method is of great use in the 
analysis of the classic Latin and in 
mental discipline, but it should not 
be made the vital principal of a lan- 


38. Practrico—CoMPARATIVE 
METHOD. 


1. Definition. 

The Practico-Comparative Method 
is that method by which the lan- 
guage is learned through comparison 
and practice, or, in other words, by 
passing from the indirect to the di- 
rect use of the language 


2. Strong Points. 


(1) Makes a foreign language 
available for the exchange of ideas. 


3- Weak Points. 

(1.) Adds little to man’s intel- 
lectual power, although to some ex- 
tent partaking of the benefits of the 
Practical and Comparative Methods. 


4. Estimate. 

This is the best method for an 
adult in learning a modern living 
language. With the speaking exer- 
cises eliminated, it forms the basis 


4. Iwpuctive Mernop. 
1. Definition. 
The Inductive Method is that 


method by which the language is 
learned by inductive study of the 
language itself, beginning with one 
connected classical work. 


2. Strong Points. 

(1) Reduces to a minimum the 
number of new forms. 

(2) Develops the power of obser- 
vation. 

(3) «Deals directly with the lan- 
guage itself. 


3- Weak Points. 

(1) Material used is not graded 
as to difficulty. 

(2) Undue prominence is given 
to induction, making the language a 
mechanical thing. 

(8) Facts are brought in in a hap- 
hazard way. 


4- Estimate. 


This is not the true way of acquir- 
ing a language. Induction has too 
large a place. 


5. ComBinep 


1. Definition. 

The Combined Method is that method 
by which the language is learned by pas- 
sing from direct and constant memo- 
rizing of model words and sentences, 
through translation, to direct reading. 


2. Strong Points. 
(1) Develops the language faculty 


of the mind. 


(2) Imitation, comparison, induc- 
tion, and repetition are kept in their 
proper places. . 

(8) Gives excellent mental training. 
(4) Language is looked at as the ex- 
pression of thought. 

(5), Material is carefully graded as 
to difficulty, and arranged in a system- 
atic way. 

(6) Amount of new matter to be 
learned by the beginner is reduced to 
the minimum. 

(7) Vocabulary is acquired rapidly 


by direct memory work. 
(8) ‘*Etymology and Derivation” 


has a very prominent place. 
3. Weak Points. 
9 


4. Estimate. 


The most effective method of learn- 
ing Latin. 


and experience. guage method. 


of the best method for Latin. 


WOMEN IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


There are at present two women holding the posi- 
tion of state superintendent of schools, twelve that 
of city superintendent, 228 that of county superin- 
tendent. The status of women in respect to direc- 


- tive influence in school affairs is tersely sunimarized 


as follows:— 
Women may hold any school office in Connecticut, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Minnesota, 


North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Wyoming. Women may be county superintendents: 
Kentucky, if holding a state teachers’ diploma; Mon- 
tana, district offices also; Tennessee; Wisconsin, city, 
town, and district offices also; may be commissioners 
and school district officers in New York. 

Women may be local, town, or district officers in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Iowa, where a woman 
must be a member of the (state) educational board 
of examiners; Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Vermont. 

Women have like suffrage with men in Colorado, 
Idaho, Utah, Wyoming. They may vote on general 
school questions in Minnesota at any election or at 
any district. meeting; North Dakota, South Dakota; 
on local school questions in Arizona; Iowa, on issue 
of bonds or inerease of tax levy; Kansas; Kentucky, 
if widowed parents or guardians or spinster 
cuardians of school children; Michigan; Nebraska; 
New York, if parents’ and tax-payers; Montana, at 
district elections; New Hampshire; New Jersey, re- 
stricted from voting for members of boards of educa- 
tion; Ohio, for members of boards; Oregon, widows 
with children to educate and tax-payers; Vermont, 
on all questions pertaining to schools; Washington, 
for directors; Wisconsin.—Report of United States 
‘‘ommissioner of Education. 


“I wish you a very merry Christmas, of course,” said 
the teacher, “but I hope you will take advantage of the 
vacation time and improve your marks the coming year. 
You have worked fairly well up to date, but I think it is 
Serves for you (nodding and smiling) to work a little 

arder,”’ 

Chorus from the polite boys—“The same to you!” 

When the teacher recovered, he replied, “I shall try, 
but I think there was but little fault with my teaching 
in the past, now, was there?” 

Laughter, flourish, and exeunt. 


A LITERARY CHOOSE UP. 


A teacher in Pine City, Minn., offers this bit of 
experience :— 

We have pursued the following plan for interest- 
ing pupils in literary work. I had from forty to fifty 
pupils in the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades. I let 
two pupils of good judgment “choose up,” as used to 
be done in old-time spelling schools. After the 
chgosing was done, I let each party appoint an even- 
ing for electing president, vice-president, secretary, 
and programme committee. On the appointed even- 
ings I met with them and assisted them in choosing 
their officers and explained the duties of each. The 
programme committees then worked up their pro- 
grammes, which were given every two weeks, on 
Friday afternoons. One society’ gave one pro- 
gramme, and in two weeks the other society gave 
another programme. There was soon a rivalry be- 
tween the societies as to which should get up the 
best programme. The programmes rendered were 
creditable in the main, although some of the exer- 
cises were necessarily crude. It gave them good 
drill, and taught them much about parliamentary 
drill. 


ART IN CHICAGO SCHOOLS. 


BY MARGARET G. NOBIE OF LONDON AND CALCUTTA, 


As an Englishwoman who has made a study of primary 
education both in my own country and in India, she 
records her appreciation of some of the work done in the 
Chicago public schools. 

The first thing that must strike an English visitor to 
these schools is the beauty of the decoration. The casts 
and photographs there considered appropriate are such 
as in Britain we should never dream of seeing outside the 
homes of the highly privileged few. It is, therefore, with 
great joy that one realizes how much the word ‘‘democ- 
racy” really does mean in this country. The same rec- 
ognition is renewed as we come in contact with the 
teachers, and discover that they number amongst them 
women of the highest and finest type. Words cannot 
measure the benefit which obviously accrues to the chil- 
dren of the city from the influences with which they are 
thus surrounded in their earliest an. most formative 


years. 
But, perhaps the most amusing parallel of all between 


the privileges accorded to the children of our English 
aristocracy and those of the American plebs lies in the art 
teaching. For thirty years past a man who began his 
eareer as a disciple of John Ruskin—Ebenezer Cooke— 
has been urging in London the claim of the child to learn 
painting as all mankind learns writing. But for long 
years, for more than two decades, only the higher classes 
have had ears to hear him and to understand. Many of 
these have shown the impression made on them by plac- 
ing their chiiuren assiduously under Mr. Cooke’s train- 
ing. But up to the period of the last Liberal ministry 
his art education had had no means of reacning the ele- 
mentary schools. Just before the dissolution of that 
government, however, an opportunity was taken of get- 
ting Mr. Cooke to draw up what is called “the alternative 
art syllabus’ for elementary schools, and for the tirst 
time since we adopted popular education the dead hand 

of South Kensington had its pressure slightly mitigated. 

Up to this time, it will be understood, the children had 

had nothing but black and white drawing, and their work 

had been absolutely conventional in kind. There had 

been no room whatever for the development of a mind 

through manual expression, and no room for that most 

necessary growth, the inner joy of creativeness in free- 

dom. From the moment that the alternative syllabus 

was published, however, it became possible for children 

of the lowest classes to obtain the use of brush and colors, 

and to have their faculty of free expression used to some 

extent. Possible, but not always probable. For the 

leaven works slowly in conservative England, and while 
every teacher declares the desirability of it, only one or 
two here and there feel themselves competent to tackle 
the difficulties of so vast and so new a subject. 

Picture my astonishment, therefore, when I find that 
this great Western city has also its Ebenezer Cooke—in 
the person of Miss Josephine Locke—and that a high de- 
gree of proficiency in painting is treated in your schools 
as a simple matter of course! Miss Locke explains that 
a main motive of the teaching is to restore the life of 
nature to the dwellers in the city. This is surely one of 
the profoundest statements ever made on that subject. 

Yet it suggests itself, as I stand and watch the groups 
of little foreigners busy with their colors, that anotner 
process is going on here. We become, not by virtue of 
that which we receive, but of that which we create and do. 
And these children—through a creative activity that is 
rousing and absorbing every energy of their natures—are 
being Americanized. It is the national idea that is lay- 
ing hold of them. Freedom and the joy of life are being 
made real to them. Here is the heart of the secret that 
turns a man in one generation from a foreigner into the 
genuine article. 

The instinct that makes you in America (and, perhaps, 
above all, in this city) place education in the forefront 
of your corpcrate interests is an instinct that must com- 
mand the admiration of the world. Still more admirable 
is the generous will to spare neither effort nor expense 
in the art education of the children of the slums! 
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Are you reading to advantage? 


The official figures of the Los Angeles meeting are 
13,656, which is 2,359 more than the next largest 
meeting. 

The women. teachers of Chicago have organized for 
a campaign against tax dodgers. This is an educa- 
tional departure worthy of Chicago. Conservative 
communities can see little hope of substantial gain 
to the cause, but they have the best wishes of the 
teachers. 

Chieago University’s program did not go thru, 
altho the work was thoro with the pedagogs. It will 
be through hereafter, although thoroughly distaste- 
ful it may be to the few. ‘The Massachusetts legis- 
lature has a bill providing that all state documents 
shall be printed with the reform spelling. 


The legal brethren sometimes mix their meta- 
phors. Recorder Goff in his charge to the jury in 
the famous Molineux trial used this startling sen- 
tence: “The law must look for the footprints, the 
dropped stitches which are the finger posts of the 
crime.” 


A WORTHY MAYOR. 


A pleasing incident reaches us from New Rochelle, 
N. Y. The attention of Mayor Dillon of that place 
was called by a truant officer to the fact that a num- 
ber of children could not attend school because they 
had no shoes. The mayor had a list made out, giv- 
ing the names of twenty pupils who were thus kept 
at home; took the children whose names he had. 
bought them each a pair of shoes and a pair of 
rubbers, paying the expenses himself, and sent the 


Jittle ones on their way rejoicing. The mayor said 


he had gone barefooted to school in order to get an 
education. The common council has taken the 
matter up and proposes to set aside $200 a year to 
provide for such cases. 


THE ARITHMETIC SYMPOSIUMS. 


After many days the Arithmetic Symposiums 
begin this week. ‘The symposiums will now appear 
regularly. This delay has been caused by several 
conditions. First, we had in hand other sympo- 
siums and special articles which had to be gotten out 
of the way; then we had to wait for persons who had 
said they would write, but did not get their material 


- ready; we had to have at least four before we cared‘ 


to use the first one; and lastly, we could not begin 
until we had some idea how large an extra edition 
we must print for the three months. The orders 
have gone beyond anything we have ever known. 

The symposium this week has few contributors. 
The responses were numerous, but they said, as a 
rule, that they believed in what the editor had said, 
and did not see that anything need be added. Since 
this uniformity of sentiment does not occur again 
through the series, it does not affect the editor seri- 
ously. Next week there will be a vast array of 
opinions. 


NEW YORK SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Tt was the privilege of the editor of the Journal 
to be the guest of the New York Schoolmasters’ 
Club on February 10 at the monthly dinner at the 
St. Denis. It was as delightful a professional even- 
ing as one could ask. Presiding over its delibera- 
tions was Principal Holly of upper New York, one 
of the seniors whose length of service, manliness, and 
professional devotion have endeared him to all mem- 
hers of the elub. The membership is limited to 150, 
and the waiting list is much larger than the roll. 
Greater New York and the near-by cities in Jersey 
are represented. The leaders among the school men 
are very generally gathered in this organization. Of 
course some would-be leaders are not included; that 
is inevitable in a body that places its limit so low. 
Indeed this excludes many very worthy men, but it 
assures a congenial, scholarly, professional company. 
It would be difficult, under any circumstances, to 
bring together 150 more thoroughly representative 
men. 
The topic for the evening was: “Is Teaching a 
Profession?” After the formal address, two mem- 
bers of the sub-committee on cities in the state as- 
sembly spoke. The committee had been in session 
at city hall all day at a hearing upon the educational 
legislation needed for Greater New York. The 
chairman of the committee was a Republican from 
Brooklyn, and his associate was a Tammany Hall 
man. Both were clear-headed, keen-witted, dead-in- 
earnest men, and they agreed perfectly in their deyo- 
tion to professional standards for schools. It was 
refreshing fo hear these men pledge the people they 
r presented to stand by all that is best in the public 
school interests of the country. Evidently there are 
some reformers for whom they have not high regard, 
but they came out emphatically for tenure of office, 
for good salaries, and for absolute divorce of the 
schools from party politics, and they asserted un- 
equivocally that they represented the prevailing sen- 
timent of their constituency. It was certainly a 
happy thought on the part of the club to have these 
men present on this occasion. It was well worth a 
trip from Boston to hear two such speeches from 
political leaders. 


LOOKING ABOUT.~(XXXV.) 


IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The glory of Pennsylvania is not chiefly in her 
past. I have spoken editorially recently of the Wil- 
liam Penn charter school of Philadelphia in connec- 
tion with the twenty-fifth anniversary of the princi- 
pal, Dr. Richard M. Jones, and in this connection no 
more need be said than that in this institution, the 
oldest of its class on the continent, Pennsylvania has 
the best of its class, perhaps, in the New World. 

Of the many counties visited in Pennsylvania this 


year Lancester is, perhaps, the most noteworthy. 
In every respect it is one of the most eminent coun- 
ties in the country. In wealth, in agriculture, in 
educational standing, as the seat of the first normal 
school in the state, as the first to have a county 
superintendent, as the residence of four of the five 
state superintendents, as the home of Thaddeus 
Stevens, it has a high reputation. And beyond all 
these, it is famed for its ‘institutes and the 
eminence of its superintendent, M. J. Brecht, whose 
long and distinguished service places him beside 
Samuel Hamilton of Allegheny, G. W. Weis of 
Schuylkill, O. B. Bright of Cook county, Illinois. 
This was my fifth year at Lancaster, and for size, 
perfect attention, intelligent appreciation, earnest- 
ness of purpose I have never seen anything better 
than at Lancaster. 

Easton, the seat of Northampton county, was at 
the height of enthusiasm af institute time this year. 
The college (Iafayette) had been the victor in sev- 
eral football games, notably with the University of 
Pennsylvania. Bonfires and illuminations made 


things lively. There is no better illustration of the 


possibilities in a college that does not aspire to be a 
grand university. Her influence is seen in the char- 
acter of the teachers and superintendents of the 
county. The, educational standards are unusually 
high. The comradeship in such a county is inspir- 
ing to a lecturer. 

-Coudersport, the county seat of Potter county, is 
indeed the court centre of a-unique rural people. 
The county, by some rare good fortune in the long 
ago, has constitutional prohibition under conditions 
that make it improbable that. the restrictions will 
ever be removed. It is not at all probable that any 
one will ever die from inability to secure either an 
aleoholic food, a la Atwater, or an alcoholic relish, 
as per Bowditch, but it is certain that the public 
disgrace of barrooms will never come to the county, 
and, in consequence, Coudersport will always be the 
residential centre of a very fine class of people. The 
teachers are a highly enjoyable class, and I voice the 
sentiment of all the lecturers, instructors, and enter- 
tainers when I say that the days there will be memo- 
rable from the character and cordialityof the people. 

Clearfield! Who has not heard of Clearfield, with 
its packed houses, enthusiastic audiences, and wide- 
awake community? By universal consent, Clearfield 
is one of the few “immense” counties in the state, 
judged by the ardor of the people. The whole town 
gives attention to the institute, and special trains 
run out to neighboring centres every evening after 
the lecture. Superintendent G. W. Weaver had been 
suffering for some months from the effect of a sun- 
stroke, so that he gave little attention to the insti- 
tute, which went on with the same good order and 
ardent interest as though he had been upon the plat- 
form, which speaks volumes for the community. 

Tt has been my privilege to be in forty-nine of the 
counties of the state, in most of them four or five 
times. Of those not visited, only one is among the 
fairly large counties of the state, so that Iam somewhat 
familiar with the scenic and industrial as well as the 
educational conditions, and I always feel like bearing 
fresh testimony to the professional zeal of Pennsyl- 
vania teachers, and to the three leading factors in 
her educational progress,—the state department, the 
normal schools, and the county institutes. There 
has always been in many sections of the state a de- 
cided conservative inertia to overcome. My opinion 
is that this state, entirely unlike most other states, 
has had to make progress by the making of a law in 
defiance of general sentiment, and then bring the 
people up to the standard by enforcing the law. I 
know that every increase of the length of the school 
year has come in this way, and also that few com- 
munities used the $5,000,000 state appropriation for 
educational progress. This inertia has placed great 
responsibilities upon the state department, which has 
always had at its head a genuine leader. 'The normal 
schools are also a mighty force, and have always been 
in perfect accord with the state department, and 
these two stand loyally by the county institutes. 
There is no state in which there is greater unanimity 
of educational action than in the Keystone state. 

A. E, Winship. 
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NEW YORK. 

The mayor has approved and the governor has signed 
the Fallows bill providing for the payment of arrears of 
salary and unpaid salaries of teachers and other em- 
ployees of the school boards of the boroughs of Queens 
and Richmond. 

The supreme court has granted a peremptory writ of 
mandamus commanding City Superintendent Maxwell to 
recognize teachers holding “C’’ certificates, and to ap- 
point such teachers to places which they are entitled to 
hold. 

The Fallows bill amending the Ahearn bill of last year 
has been favorably reported by the assembly cities com- 
mittee, and will probably pass the assembly during the 
coming week. This bill was authorized, after hearing 
the teachers, by the assembly sub-committee appointed 
to consider the questions pertaining to our schools. 

The senate also appointed a sub-committee to consider 
the same matter, and it was expected that the two com- 
mittees would work together, but they did not. The 
senate committee is preparing another school bill, the 
essential features of which will be, it is said, to take away 
from the board of estimate the authority of fixing the 
amount of school appropriation and providing that the 
amount shall not be less than four mills on every dollar 
of the assessed valuation in the city. Such a law would 
have given the schools this year $160,000 more than the 
school boards asked for. This bill will include a salary 
schedule patterned after Senator Elsberg’s salary plan, 
which will be made retroactive to January 1, 1900. 

The reorganization of the school department by further 
centralizing the administrative power in the board of 
education, or by decentralizing that power and giving the 
several borough boards more authority, it is said, will not 
be undertaken. The Manhattan senators, Messrs. Ford 
and Elsberg, desire centralization. The Brooklyn sena- 
tors, Messrs. Marshall and Davis, desire decentralization. 
The result is understood to let the question alone. 

The senate committee’s school bill probably will be in- 
troduced early next week. The belief is that, out of the 
two measures, which will not conflict in several im- 
portant details, much good will accrue to the schools and 
teachers. The Fallows bill provides that the salaries 
shall at no time be less than those paid on September 1, 
1899, and makes the following salary schedule for women 
teachers: — 

After one year’s service, not less than $640; after two 


years, $688; three years, $732; four years, $776; five 
years, $820; six years, $864; seven years, $908; eight 
years, $952; nine years, $996; ten years, $1,040; eleven 


years, $1,084; twelve years, $1,128; thirtéen years, $1,172; 
fourteen years, $1,216; fifteen years, $1,260. 

The salary of a woman teacher of a class of boys, or a 
mixed class, shall be not less than $60 a year greater than 
the minimum salary to which her years of service entitle 
her. No teacher of the grades of the last two years of 
the elementary schools, who has completed fifteen years 
of service, shall receive less than $1,320 a year. No 
woman vice-principal or teacher of a graduating class 
shall receive less than $1,440, and no head of department 
or assistant to the principal less than $1,600 a year. 

No male teacher is to receive a salary of less than $900 
a year, and the increases are graded as follows:— 

After one year of service, $1,010; two years, $1,120; 
three years, $1,230; four years, $1,340; five years, $1,450; 
six years, $1,560; seven years, $1,670; eight years, $1,780; 
nine years, $1,890; ten years, $2,000; eleven years, $2,110; 
twelve years, $2,220. 

No male vice-principal, head of department, first as- 
sistant, assistant to the principal or teacher of a graduat- 
ing class shall receive less than $2,400. 

In high schools and training schools no junior or sub- 
stitute teacher, laboratory or library assistant or clerk 
shall receive less than $700 a year, nor less than $1,000 
after three years of service; males in the same work are 
to receive $900 a year and $1,200 after three years. 
Teachers in high schools and training schools are to re- 
ceive $1,100 a year, and $1,900 a year aften ten years’ ser- 
vice; and no male teacher in these departments is to 
receive less than $1,300 a year, and after ten years’ ser- 
vice $2,400. 

The salaries of head teachers, principals’ assistants, 
first assistant principals, or vice-principals in high 
schools and training schools are fixed at $2,000 a year, 
and, after five years, not less than $2,500. Men in the 
same grades are to receive not less than $2,500, and $3,000 
after five years of service. 

Junior teachers, substitute teachers, laboratory or li- 
brary assistants and clerks in high schools and training 
schools for teachers shall receive an equal annual incre- 
ment of not less than $100 from the first year of service 
up to and ineluding the third year of service. 

Regular women teachers in high schools and training 
schools for teachers shall receive an equal annual in- 
crement of not less than $80 from the first year of ser- 
vice up to and including the tenth year of service. 


Regular male teachers in same schools shall receive an 
equal increment of not less than $110 a year from the 
first year of service up to and including the tenth year. 
Head teachers, principals’ assistants, first assistants, and 
vice-principals will receive $100 increment from the first 
year up to and including the fifth year. 

The salaries of the principals of high schools and 
training schools for teachers shall be increased by the 
addition of $250 each year until they receive the sum of 
$4,000, and in schools having twenty-five or more 
teachers, $5,000. 

The board of examiners is required to issue to each 
teacher who has had experience in schools other than 
the schools of the boroughs of New York City a certifi- 
cate showing that the experience so gained is equivalent 
to a certain number of years of experience in the schools 
of the boroughs, and such certificates shall entitle the 
holder to salary in accordance with the minimum 
schedule, subject to the approval of the borough board 
of superintendents. No principal or branch principal of 
a school of less than twelve classes shall receive a salary 
less than that paid to a head of department. 

The school board for Manhattan and the Bronx re- 
elected J. J. Little president at its reorganization for the 
current year, and William J. Ellis secretary, fixing his 
salary at $4,500 a year. Mr. Ellis is considered an excel- 
lent choice for the place, as his experience as deputy 
clerk in the assembly and as an assistant in the comp- 
troller’s office gives him knowledge that will be more 
than useful to him in his new position. Added to this, 
he is young and energetic. 

At the annual election of the Brooklyn school board, 
Charles E. Robertson was re-elected president, and James 
F. Bendernagel vice-president. Dr. John Griffin, John 
R. Thompson, and Horace E. Dresser were re-elected 
delegates to the central board, and Arthur J. Somers and 
John Greene were chosen, instead of Henry W. Maxwell 
and J, Edward Swanstrom, who declined re-election. 

The Queens board elected Patrick J. White to its presi- 
dency, and James S. Power to the vice-presidency. 

Mr. Bussey, assistant secretary of the Manhattan school 
board, has been granted a two months’ leave of absence, 
with full pay. He has been acting secretary of the board 
through all the salary muddle, and the members of the 
board were so well pleased with his efforts to unravel the 
tangle, necessitating many hours’ overwork on his part, 
that they granted him extra compensation for 1899 
($500) and the vacation just mentioned. 

The members and officers of the Brooklyn school board 
gave a complimentary dinner at the Brooklyn Club on 
the night of February 17 to Henry W. Maxwell, who has 
been a member of the board for six years, and is to retire 
at-the close of his present term. As chairman of the 
finance committee, Mr. Maxwell has been one of the busi- 
est and most useful members of the department, whilst 
his uniform courtesy has endeared him to his associates. 
As he is soon to leave on an extended trip abroad, it was 
arranged to give the dinner before his departure. J. Ed- 
ward Swanstrom presided, all the members, except Mr. 
Bomberger, who was indisposed, being present. Among 
the invited guests were Supreme Court Justices Edward 
W. Hatch and Willard Bartlett, Surrogate George B. Ab- 
bott, District Attorney Clarke, Parker P. Simmons, Jus- 
tice Hatch, and Superintendents Ward and Haaren. 
During the progress of the dinner Mr. Maxwell was pre- 
sented with an album, containing handsomely engrossed 
resolutions expressive of the esteem in which he is held 
by his forty-four colleagues on the board. 

The state board of regents has elected as secretary J. 
Russell Parsons, Jr., who has been acting temporarily 
as such since the resignation of Dr. Melvil Dewey. The 
salaries of Mr. Parsons and of Mr. Dewey, who is still 
state librarian and director of home education, were each 
fixed at $5,000, beginning with the fiscal year, October 1, 
next. Until the end of the present fiscal year the tem- 
porary arrangement as to salaries made at the last meet- 
ing will stand, each receiving at the rate of $5,750 per 
annum. 

The regents granted a separate charter to Asa O. Gal- 
lup of the New York preparatory school for his Brooklyn 


branch. This action was taken after the regents had lis- 
tened to a statement from Mr. Gallup. At a previous 
meeting the regents ordered either the discontinuance of 
the Brooklyn branch or that Mr. Gallup should show 
cause why the charter of the New York preparatory 
school itself should not be revoked. Mr. Gallup is the 
brother-in-law of Dr. Melvil Dewey, and it was alleged 
that he had advertised that his school possessed peeuliar 
advantages, perhaps on account of his former connection 
with the regents. Competing schools in New York had 
complained of his methods, but-to-day’s action of the re- 
gents shows that there was a misunderstanding, the re- 
gents announcing that there had been no intention on 
their part to discredit Mr. Gallup, whose schools prepare 
students for college and regents’ examinations. 

They also approved the plan of establishing at Alfred 
University a school of instruction in the science and tech- 
nology of clay working and ceramics. : 

No successor to Father Sylvester Malone, who died 
some time ago, has yet been selected. He had been a 
valued member of the board of regents for years. 


[Continued from page 117.) 


of eighty-inch focus, have been classed with the nor- 
mal. 

The interesting fact about this table in com- 
parison with Dr. Risley’s is that nearsightedness 
does not increase ‘as rapidly with the school years. 
There are many reasons why Wellesley should make 
a better showing than Philadelphia. The general 
hygienic conditions of suburban towns are always 
better than in cities; this is especially true of the 
homes. The schoolhouses are modern and the rooms 
light and airy. Desks adjustable to the individual 
pupil have been adopted. The small number of 
scholars and abundant means allow of more individ- 
ual attention. 

The subject of hygienic conditions is one about 
which a great deal might be said. First, as to light 
The window area should be one-fifth the floor area. 
This light should ¢ome from left and rear, so that 
in writing the shadow of the pen shall not be no- 
ticeable. 

The adoption of vertical writing would seem 
theoretically to be a step in the right direction. 

It is unfortunate that when the light is best for 
the scholar, it is often quite unpleasant for the 
teacher. It has been frequently observed that a 
teacher will draw down the shades for his own com- 
fort, not realizing that he is curtailing the illumi- 
nation for the pupil. 

Naturally, the home influence is beyond our con- 
trol, and, unfortunately, the best school hygiene may 
be neutralized by thoughtless parents. For this 
reason “home work” should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. ‘The writer is convinced that not one-tenth 
of home work is done under proper illumination, for 
the reason that home work is largely evening work, 
where the position of the light is of supreme im- 
portance. 

In all well-regulated schools frequent periods of 
relaxation are given, with calisthenics and fresh air, 
while at home the child plods along with all sorts of 
disturbing noises interfering with his concentration. 

The vision tests as used in Brookline are practical 
for every district school in this commonwealth, and 
it may be politic to secure the universal adoption of 
this system before attempting to introduce more 
elaborate methods. 

The lack of normal vision is quickly determined, 
and probably not more than fifteen per cent. of those 
needing treatment would be overlooked. 

The difficulties encountered are just two. First, 
the lack of co-operation of the parents. The 
teachers’ work is so much lightened by discovering 
why certain scholars are dull, that they become en- 
thusiastic in devoting the little time that is required 
to make the tests. But the parents are apt to re- 
gard the proffered advice as a sort of invasion of 
their rights. ‘They don’t believe the child is defect- 
ive. Second, to many the expense involved is a 
burden. As far as professional advice is concerned, 
this excuse is not valid, at least in a city near Bos- 
ton, where there are some of the best dispensaries in 
the world. These infirmaries are subsidized by the 
state and organized charities. Here some of our 
best oculists and aurists give a part of their time to 
the service. 

Glasses will involve some expense, but it seems to 
the writer that these should be considered like any 
article of apparel, protecting the eyes as the clothes 
do the body. 

An organized charity devoted to furnishing 
glasses to those whose parents were unable to provide 
them would be productive of untold good to the 
rising generation. 

The financial gain to the commonwealth by pre- 
serving the eyesight of these coming men and wo- 
men would justify drawing upon the public treasury. 

It should be generally understood that nervous- 
ness, inattention, and pain in the eyes or head are 
often symptoms of defective sight, even though by 
excessive muscular effort the deficiency in vision may 
be overcome. 


The supervision: by an, -oculist would: greatly en- 


hance the value of the work, and his participation is 
undoubtedly the ideal method. This service could 
probably be obtained by our suburban towns at 
least, if the school authorities became thoroughly 
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aroused to its importance. Probably public opinion 


would not yet sanction the payment of any fee at all. 


commensurate with the service rendered, but as 
many oculists devote six to nine hours each week to 
dispensary service, there is little doubt that com- 
petent men could be found if the.request came from 
the school committee. 

We have assumed-the right to take the child from 
an out-of-door environment, to which he is best 
adapted, and constrain him in the straight jacket 
of an educational system, claiming that the safety 
and permanence of a republican government de- 
pend upon the universal education of its voters. It 
has been shown that the eyesight becomes impaired 
as the school years advance, but it is also proved 
that the eyes which enjoy the greatest immunity are 
those having the least refractive error, and that the 
early correction of the defective eyes with the proper 
glasses almost wholly prevents the development of 
near sight, with its attendant discomfort. This com- 
pulsory school attendance, without the precaution of 
first determining whether the eyes are in condition 
to safely undertake the work, is certainly a form of 
criminal negligence, concerning which posterity will 
judge us harshly. The child has no criterion of 
vision or hearing with which to compare his own, 
and ‘is often branded as mentally deficient because 
of his inability to see and hear properly. It is mar- 
velous to note the brightening of the face which 
often follows the correction of the defect, the dull, 
pained look disappearing like magic. _ 

Inattention is a frequent symptom of defect on 
account of the fatigue which follows the straining 
to catch what is just beyond one’s sight or hearing. 
Tiattention leads to indolence, indolence to vice. 
Chagrin at the ridicule of his mates may be con- 
cealed by the cultivation of the “don’t care” spirit. 
The child must excel in something, if not in scholar- 
ship, perhaps in defiance or cunning. 

It has been noted of reform schools that a large 
majority are defective in either sight or hearing, and 
this fact offers a possible explanation of this degen- 
eracy, with a moral implication which we have no 
right to ignore. 

An exaggeration of the fact of heredity will no 
lofiger excuse us from adopting preventive measures 
in nearsightedness any more than in consumption. 

It is certainly the duty of every physician, of 
every educator, to agitate the subject, and to edu- 
cate a public sentiment which shall insure the co- 
operation of both parents and teachers in a compul- 
sory examination of all school children. 

391 Boylston Street. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton writes for the Cleveland (0.) 
World an interesting account of a visit she paid to Rus- 
kin at his home, “Brantwood,” on Lake Coniston, which 
is condensed as follows. She describes the exterior of 
the house as a rough-mortared, blue-slated, low and 
rambling structure, festooned with flowered and berried 
vines, framed with beds of poppies, and back-grounded 
with mountains. _ Foliage of the ash, epruce, holly, chest- 
nut, and oak embower and shade the building. Within 
one finds a “treasure-house of art, science, and litera- 
tufe”:— 

As you enter, the square hall, green in color, is bright- 
ened by three drawings of Burne-Jones, with some 
sketches by Prout and from Ruskin’s own pencil. The 
drawing room is furnished in delicate blue, rich golden 
satin, handsome figured paper in subdued tints. Rugs 
are on the floor. A plant, with exquisitely shaded leaves, 
stands on the table in the centre of the room. The din- 
ing-hall is furnished in pea green. Here are the family 
portraits. The picture of the mother represents a woman 
of uncommon sweetness and strength; the father shows a 
fine, manly face. Most winsome of all is a three-year-old 
boy, with flaxen hair, bright blue eyes, dressed in white, 
with blue shoes and a sash of the same color. Here, 
also, is a famous portrait.of Andrea Gretti, by Titian, 
an “Annunciation,” by Tintoretto, sweet Angelica Kauff- 
man. painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Raphael, from life, 
young Reynolds, by his own hand, and Turner at the age 
of seventeen, by himself. Mr. Ruskin’s sleeping room, 
upstairs, is simple, in light chintz, with bureau, wash- 
‘stand, and bedstead of mahogany; but the pictures are 
worth a fortune. The walls are closely covered with 
Turners, incased in blue cambric lest the light fade the 
exquisite colors. Here is a “Carnarvon Castle,” and 
others about which Ruskin has written in “Modern 


Painters.” The adjoining room, where he used to work, 
but which he left from a prolonged illness, has a tower 
with glass on each side, so that no sunrise or sunset may 
be lost to view. Most attractive of all is the master’s 
study, furnished in green. Books fill cases on every side 
—qne case for classics, one for botany, another for 
geology, while still another is filled with old books and 
manuscripts. I look out of the window across the lake 


upon an ivy-covered house, with tower, once the home of © 


Sir Philip Sidney, and then, taking from the case a 
French book that once belonged to the famous man, I 
read his name. Here is a work on Dante, with Michael 
Angelo’s autograph written in a fine hand. Here is a 
large Chaucer of 1694, with some verses in Addison’s 
handwriting. Here, also, is a manuscript Greek testa- 
ment of the tenth century; an illuminated book of music 
of an early date; the prayer-book of St. Louis on vellum, 
illuminated with work so fine that a microscope is re- 
quired to see its beauty. Here are some of the “Waver- 
ley” novels in the original manuscript, and a bound 
volume of some of Sir Walter Scott’s letters in his own 
writing. Linnaeus’ “Botany” is here, with notes by 
Thomas Gray. A desk is opened, and it is full of Turners. 
Another desk has a most beautiful collection of gold, dia- 
monds, and other precious stones, laid on crimson or 
purple velvet; also the finest assortment of agates, prob- 
ably, in the world. In one part of the room is a bundle 
of walking-sticks, hammers, and big pieces of basalt 
which Ruskin has brought down from the mountain. 
His seal is the word “to-day,” graven on the end of a 
piece of chalcedony, five or six inches long, like a stalac- 
tite. Here are vases from Rome and Greece, and this 
three-cornered inkstand once belonged to Galileo. Here 
is a piece of a font from Florence, executed by Niccolo 
Pisano. In the centre of the room is a circular table, cov- 
ered with green cloth, where the scholar does his work. 
And what a student! He may work for a month on 
geology; then, if he tires, he turns to botany and wr:tes 
a book; then to art; then, dearest of all, to his work for 
the poor. 


TEMPERANCE PHYS/OLOGY. 


We were not summoned to the symposium on ‘“Tem- 
perance Instruction,’’* and being outside the “Hub” are 


not supposed to have anything to say which other people 
care to hear. 


We have some iedas which much experience and more 
observation have compelled us to believe. The law for 
“Temperance Instruction” was passed many years since 
by our legislature. The teachers hailed its passage with 
joy, for almost every teacher in the state then was a 
“total abstainer” and a “ramrod,” and is so now. Efforts 
were made to obey the law. The subject was made a 
matter of special study in teachers’ meetings, in normal 
schools, in high schools and academies, where teachers 
were being educated. All that has passed. No attention 
is paid to the subject in. normal schools, in high schools 


*Issue of February 8, 1900. 


and academies, and almost none in any school in the 
state. Why? 

Entering on this special teaching with such hopeful- 
ness and enthusiasm, the teachers after months and 
years of faithful trial were compelled to see that there 
were defects in the law. 

First, the law is absurd. 

(a) It attempts to teach science to young children, 

(b) It requires a ‘physical science to be taught theo- 
retically, by book, instead of objectively, by. experiment 
and analysis. 

(c) It attempts to teach children about effects of stimu- 
Jants and narcotics on the stomach, nerves, muscles, 
bones, and lungs, when the children do not know, and 
should not know for years, that they have stomachs, 
lungs, or nerves. 

(ad) It assumes the false notion that knowledge of the 
result of certain courses will hinder humans from enter- 
ing those courses. 

(e) It asks pupils to believe words read in a book or 
told by the teacher in opposition to facts seen and known 
by the pupil, saying that tobacco is poisonous, while the 
pupil sees seven-tenths of the men he Knows using 
tobacco, and his answer to the teacher’s instruction 
is, “Mr. H. smokes, and he is the richest and smartest 
man in town, and I am going to smoke when I get big 
enough.” The saying that alcohol is poison, while the 
pupil says, “All our great men, congressmen, governors, 
judges, lawyers, merchants, and lumbermen, drink liquor, 
and I mean to drink when I am big enough.” 

Second, the law demands the impossible. 

(a) The school board will not give the time the law 
demands. 

<b) The law demands time which no sensible superin- 
tendent or school board will grant to it. 

(c) To put the text-books prescribed, or any text-book 
on the subject, into the hands of third grade pupils, and 
require four lessons a week on the subject in every year 
to the high school, makes of it a task, compared with 
which the best teacher on earth would gladly undertake 
the “labor of Hercules.” 

It is said, “If the teaching fails, it’s the fault of the 
teacher”; that is all bosh. We have seen the best of 
teachers in every grade of school, with full faith in the 
possibility and desirability of the teaching, utterly fail, 
and we have never known one to succeed. 

What can bé done? Repeal the absurd and impossible 
law. Let the high schools in teaching physiology note 
the effects of alcohol and tobacco on the nerves, as they 
treat of the effect of other substances. 

Then let the advocates of the present laws and the best 
superintendents and teachers come together in friendly 
conference and see what, if anything, should be taught on 


the subject in the lower grades. 


Gorham, Me. W. J. Corthell. 


I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 
— Whittier. 


Simplified Editions of Two Standard Botanies 


Atkinson’s Lessons in Botany 
By GEORGE F. ATKINSON, Professor in Cornell University. 12mo, 366 pp. $1.12, e/. 


“This abbreviated and simplified edition of my Elementary Botany has been prepared for the use of 

' pupils in the secondary schools, where short courses in botany are given, or where, for one reason or an- 

other. the larger book caunot be adapted to the requirements. A large part of the matter has been re- 
written, only the less technical descriptive portions being retained.” — From the Preface. 


Barnes’s Outlines of Plant Life 


By CHARLES R. BARNES, Professor in the University of Chicago. 12mo, 320 pp. $1.00, 


“ Differs from the larger book chiefly in (1) the omission of all account of the minute anatomy of 
plants; (2) in the elimination of the greater part of the chapter on sexual reproduction, because of the 
difficulty of comprehending its processes without exacting laboratory study; (3) in the omission of some 
of the less important paragraphs here and thre, and the reduction of others to small type; (4) the distri- 
bution throughout the volume of the laboratory directions.”"— From the Preface. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES. 
HOLDEN’S ELEMENTARY ASTRONOSIY 


By EDWARD S. HOLDEN, former Director of 
the Lick Observatory. Wuth over twohundred il- 
lustrations. xiv+446 pp., 12mo. $1.20, net. 

In this, the latest book on the subject, the author, who is 
fully sensible of the difficulties of this study, has endeavored 
to overcome them by a very full and gradual treatment of 
its elements. Elementary instruction in observation is 
also given. 


Earlier Volumes on Astronomy in the American Science Series are 
NEWCOMB & HOLDEN’S ASTRONOMIES. ADVANCED CouRSE, 512 
Pp., $2.00, net. BRIEFER COURSE, 366 pp..12m0. $1.12, net. 


TORREY’S STUDIES IN CHEMISTRY 
By JOSEPH TORREY, JR, Instructor at Harvard. 
437 pp-, $1.25, mer. 


A systematic course of instruction accompanied by ¢are- 
fully chosen laboratory work. mainly quantitative in char- 
acter, suitable for well-equipped sclools and elem: ntary 
college classes. 


* It is not too much to say of it that it contains one of the most 
carefully constructed and logical arguments from chemical fact to 
chemical theory that has ever heen written. In plan the idea is com- 
preheusive. It is to teach the elements of all phases of chemical 
science, Nothin ,i8 Shirked. and every point is clearly and suffi- 
ciently explained "—Journal of the American Chemical Society. 


29 W. 23d St., New York 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. The 
Haworth Edition. In seven volumes. Vol. II., Shir- 
ley; Vol. IIL., Villette. New York and London: Har- 
per & Brothers. Each volume, $1.75. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward continues her able introductions 
in the second and third volumes of the Bronte novels. 
Her critical analyses, the comparison of Charlotte Bronte 
with George Sand, her discussion of the success of women 
in fiction, are all interesting to read. Wherein they add 
materially to the interest of the novels is less apparent, 
and as introductions they have not the justification of ad- 
ditional knowledge, which made Mrs, Ritchie’s introduc- 
tions in,the new Thackeray edition so welcome, Mrs. 
Ward is too thoroughly imbued with the literary art of 
to-day, too sensitive to inartistic things to be a wholly 
sympathetic and appreciative introducer for novéls where 
the art is unconscious and untrained, where the whole 
force lies in the personality, feeling, and passion. Still, 
if you would approach these novels judiciously and criti- 
cally, these introductions may please you better. 

Charlotte Bronte’s second published novel, “Shirley,” 
is a sweet love story, and the least melancholy of her 
novels, though written under painful circumstances of 
grief and distraction. “Villette,” too, was written amid 
ill-health and depression, but it is in some respects the 
most pleasing, and to “the judicious” it ranks as her 
masterpiece. It is a literal reproduction of her personal 
history to such an extent that some of the persons de- 
scribed complained of minor inaccuracies, as though it 
were veritable history. The story, written out of her 
own life and suffering, gains an intense reality, which is 
its greatest power. It gives one genuine pleasure to turn 
back to these stories from the present problem novels 


with a purpose. ie 


FAVORITE SONGS AND HYMNS FOR SCHOOL AND 
HOME. Edited by J. P. McCaskevy. New York and 
Londen: Harper & Brothers. 400 pp 
Those who know the Franklin-square Song Collection, 

and they are legion, need not be told that the editor shows 
excellent taste and appreciation of the songs which people 
like best and longest. His collections pass over the fav- 
orites of the hour for those that have taken a firm hold 
on thé affections of the multitude. The present volume, 
supplementary to the eight numbers of the Franklin- 
square series, contains 450 of the world’s best songs and 
hymns. For the schools, in particular,-a large number 
of children’s songs, Arbor Day and Christmas songs are 
included. All the important national songs are found 
here. The volume contains, besides, twenty-five respon- 
sive Scriptural readings, a discussion of the elements of 
music, and a considerable amount of interesting reading 
matter relating to music. 

THE STORY OF THE AENEID. For Boys and Girls. 
By Dr. Edward Brooks, A. M. Philadelphia: The 
Penn Publishing Company. 366 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Edward Brooks makes in his “Story of the Aeneid” 
a fitting continuation of his stories of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey written for young people. These are in every 
way splendid books for boys and girls to read. It is well 
that they should know in youth these heroic characters 
and these tales, which have such an important place in 
the literature and the culture of the centuries. The ele- 
ments of romance and adventure should prove attractive, 
and the possibilities in the line of instruction from the 
book are endless. Here the figures of mythology become 
familiar. If the youth, in the course of his high school 
study, comes to the reading of Vergil’s matchless epic 
poem, his is a very different feeling from theirs who 
drudge through it with half comprehension. It is a story 
that, for its own sake, and for the understanding of allu- 
sions and illustrations in modern literature and in art, 
should be made generally available, as is done here. Dr. 
Brooks narrates in order the events of the Aeneid, keep- 
_ ing the spirit and general tone of the original. 

THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN CONQUEST. By Dr. 
William E. Griffis. Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde 
Company. 312 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In “The Romance of Conquest” Dr. Griffis tells the 
story of American expansion through arms and diplo- 
macy from the narrow strip of land between the Allegha- 
nies and the sea, westward to the Pacific and on to the 
far East. It is not strictly an historical record, but rather 
a general broad view over a wide field of national growth. 
It touches briefly on the causes, the trend, and the results 
of each war of the United States, with the addition of cer- 
tain significant episodes to give picturesqueness to the 
story. This is a good time to cast one’s eye back over 
the history of the country to see how, bit by bit, it has 
expanded, and to gain from the survey added faith in its 
future. Dr. Griffis writes with a facile pen inspired by a 
patriotic, optimistic spirit. 


VERMONT PRIMARY HISTORICAL READER. By 
Edward Conant. Rutland, Vt.: The Tuttle Company. 
Cloth. 227 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Mr. Conant, principal of the Randolph (Vt.) state nor- 
mal school, has made a charming primary reader out of 
material wholly taken from the Green Mountain state, 
which proves to be an exceedingly rich field for such 
gleaning. The Green Mountain boys were as romantic a 
£roup of heroes as the new world has ever seen. In peace 
and in war, in the homes and in congress, in invention 
and in enterprise Vermont has done her part for America. 
Mr. Conant knows her history from a to z, and he has se- 
lected interesting and important points, giving each an 
appropriate setting for elementary schools. The book 
is, withal,. profusely and wisely illustrated, there being 
218 maps And pictures in the book. Little people are 
Sure to appreciate and love their state from such reading, 
and their whole life will be the richer for this chapter in 
their school life. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED | STATES. From the Com- 
promise of 1860. By James Ford Rhodes. Vol. IV. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 


The “Histary of the United States,” by James Ford 


Rhores, has reached its fourth volume. This covers the 
periv.* from 1862 to the re-election of Lincoln in 1864, and 
is largely a narrative of military campaigns in detail. 
It was a time of troubled uncertainty when the struggle 
between North and South was fierce and stubborn, with 
no apparent advantage on either side. 

Mr. Rhodes conveys the spirit of those days so vividly 
that we seem to be living again in their anxiety and fears. 
This vividness of detail comes from his study and use of 
a vast array of contemporaneous material regarding 
events, actions, and opinions. He knows his subject 
thoroughly and impartially in all its aspects. While 
viewing events with the judicial eye of thirty-five years 
later, he also puts himself into the very atmosphere of 
‘the time, and feels as men felt then. He realizes that, 
at the instant important decisions had to be made, it was 
impossible to foresee the consequences or to know all the 
attendant circumstances—from a knowledge of which the 
historian may argue that some other step would have 
been wiser; he realizes that reviewing battles critically 
on paper is quite another thing from fighting them. Mr. 
Rhodes impresses us as much with his fairness and clear 
judgment as with his complete grasp of the subject. 

Military affairs form the chief interest in this volume, 
but the political and the social aspects of the war, the 
delicate conduct of foreign relations and of dissatisfac- 
tion at home are ably and adequately treated. It is a 
splendid piece of work, intensely interesting to read, and 
calculated to arouse enthusiasm. 


TALES TOLD OUT OF SCHOOL, By Edward 8. Ellis, 
A. M. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

“Tales Told Out of School” is a collection of twelve 
sketches from Edward §8. Ellis’ recollections of schoo! 
life as it was some thirty years ago. Many of them de- 
scribe the teacher’s dealings with mischievous or trouble- 
some boys. Boys of one sort or another in school and 
the management of them form the central theme, The 
stories are bright and entertaining, and bring vividly 
before us the old-time schools and their methods. They 
show, too, that the author was a kind, friendly, and wise 
teacher, who brought out the best in his pupils. The 
same characteristics go to the making of a good teacher 
now as then, but the conditions of the schools are vastly 
improved since, the comparatively unenlightened times 
which Mr. Ellis describes. 


TWELVE ENGLISH POETS. By Blanche Wilder Bel- 
lamy. Boston: Ginn & Co. 573 pp. Price, 85 cents. 
In this day of many ways and means for teaching 

English classics, it is too much to expect that every 
method of introduction to English poetry would be that 
which we should, on the whole, choose. This variety of 
ideals is the life of high school teaching to-day. The 
trend has of late been toward the study of a few entire 
plays and poems, whereas Miss Bellamy offers uncon- 
nected fragments and scenes from several of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, rather than one play complete, or fairly so. 
The same principle is carried out in making other selec- 
tions. “Something of many rather than much of few” 
seems to be her motto. “Twelve English Poets’’ is, 
therefore, a collection of sketches of lives and selections 
from the works of twelve representative poets from 
Chaucer to Tennyson. The biographical sketches are 
readable essays, but to those who desire much of a few 
rather than something of many, these will be inadequate 
in information and criticism. The work is well done 
from the view point of the author, and those who think 
the other line has been overdone will welcome this book 
because it deals with twelve rather than with one. The 
ratio of 12 to 1 is a matter of taste. 


THE UNPUBLISHED LEGENDS OF VIRGIL. Col- 
lected by Charles Godfrey Leland. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 208 pp. Price, $1.75. 

Charles Godfrey Leland has published some half a 
hundred new legends of Virgil that have come down 
from the Middle Ages since Dante made the name of Vir- 
gil familiar to the common people. In these the poet 
appears as a magician, sometimes as a guard’an spirit or 
god. His character is always benevolent and kind; he 
aids the poor and suffering, and is always ready to de- 
feat the plans of evil sorcerers. These are mysterious 
tales dealing with the marvelous and mythical, the 
legends of witches and wizards. They have been gath- 
ered in recent years from witches and fortune-tellers in 
Florence, Rome, and the country round about where 
witcheraft and traditional tales of sorcery have been 
handed down from generation to generation in one 
family. About Virgil, the master of sorcerers, many of 
these traditions centre. 

As fairy tales and folk-lore romances they are de- 
cidedly attractive and interesting reading. To students 
and scholars they come as discoveries having a real 
value, the full degree of which remains to be determined 
by further investigation. Mr. Leland has made a good 
start in his significant comments on the origins of the 
legends and their relations to more ancient myths. This 
element of erudition and possible values casts a sort of 
halo about the book for readers on the common plane, but 
even without that glow the tales are fascinating. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PRIVATEERS. By Ed- 
gar Stanton Maclay, A. M. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 519 pp. Price, $3.50. 

Since the old-time privateering has been clearly and 
finally renounced, the escapades of privateers have taken 
on a picturesque, romantic interest somewhat akin to 
that aroused by piracy. How really important a part 
they played in the Revolution and the war of 1812 has not 
been fully appreciated until Mr. Maclay’s historical re- 
searches resulted in the first comprehensive “History of 
American Privateers.” 

In the first war the privateers numbered 792 against 
sixty-four government war vessels of all descriptions, 
and in the war of 1812 617 against twenty-three vessels 
in the navy. In the Revolution 600 British vessels were 
captured or destroyed by privateers, and in the later war 


as many as 1,300. The consternation and fear in Eng- 
land was such that utterly unprecedented rates of insur- 
ance were required on vessels even in the Irish sea, an 
escort of war vessels was demanded for linen ships cross- 
ing from Ireland to England, which had never before 
happened, and it was held unsafe for peers of the realm 
to remain at their country seats. It was the fierce at- 
tack on her commerce that brought England low more 
than Saratoga and Yorktown, and the tone of British re- 
marks on the American navy was quite different from 
their contemptuous disregard of the land forces. 

The gallant fighting, the daring spirit, the peculiar 
dangers of the privateersman and the importance of his 
part in the defense of the country are fully appreciated fn 
Mr. Maclay’s record of his achievments. All the actions 
in which American privateers were engaged in both 
wars and all their important captures are noted often 
with full descriptions. It is much more than a record of 
facts, an intensely interesting and, at times, exciting nar- 
rative for which the details have been gathered from 
traditions among the descendants of privateersmen, from 
contemporary periodicals, private letters, and logs of the 
vessels. It is an eminently successful book, from the 
point of view of the reader and the student. 


BLUE JACKETS OF 1898. A History of the Spanish- 
American War. By Willis John Abbot. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 367 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Abbot, in his history of the Spanish-American war, 
has the advantage of a better perspective than the 
authors who published histories almost as soon as the war 
was ended. Men and events are beginning to assume 
their due place and proportions, and, with the subsiding 
of bitter feelings, it becomes possible to write with 
greater frankness. His denunciation of the commissary 
and transportation departments, of camps and transports 
is sharp and to the point. It is an intensely interesting 
story, even though we know it by heart, from the Ostend 
Manifesto and the early revolutions in Cuba to the sign- 
ing of the treaty that ended Spain’s hold on the New 
World. Mr. Abbot tells it well and with great detail. 
He secures vigor and vividness by frequent use of the 
picturesque and graphic narratives of the men who were 
in the action. From. first to last it is an entertaining, 
readable book. 

SCHILLER’S HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ 
WAR. Edited by Arthur H. Palmer. New York: 
Henry Helt & Co. 202 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

Interesting and instructive as is “Schiller’s History of 
the Thirty Years’ War,” its length makes it impossible 
for reading in German classes. It was a happy thought 
of Professor Palmer’s to select for a text-book those parts 
which treat of the careers and characters of Gustavus 
Adolphus and Wallenstein. These are, in fact, the best 
of the whole work in style and in interest. Besides a 
familiarity with Schiller’s model prose style, the student 
learns something of German leaders and history. The 
introduction, the reading list, the maps of Germany and 
of battles, all contribute to this wider learning. Schiller’s 
work and rank as a historian receive adequate considera- 
tion, and the notes take care of the difficulties in the text. 
Altogether, this seems an excellent reader for German 
classes. 

The weekly issues of Cassell’s National Library Series, 
which Professor Henry Morley edits, brought to us during 
January four plays of Shakespeare,—“‘King Lear,” “‘King 
Richard IL,” “The Tempest,” and “Twelfth Night.” 
Each is provided with an introductory essay, scholarly 
and interesting, dealing chiefly with the history of the 
play and its sources. A fifth volume contains Milton’s 
earlier poems, with translations by William Cowper of 
those written in Latin and Italian, and a slight bio- 
graphical introduction. 

The “Little Journeys” to the homes of famous people, 
described by Elbert Hubbard, which have been coming 
month by month from G. P. Putnam’ Sons during the 
last five years, are hereafter to be issued by Mr. Hubbard 
himself from the East Aurora Roycroft shop. They are 
to be de luxe in form and workmanship, on hand-made 
paper, with especially designed initials and a photo- 
gravure*portrait on Japan vellum as a frontispiece in 
each number. The subject for January is William Mor- 
ris, the inspiration of the Roycrofters; for February, 
Robert Browning; to be followed by Tennyson, Burns, 
and other English authors. 

Of the various magazines and booklets that come to us 
each month, none is read with more satisfaction than the 
“Little Journeys.’ There is bright, whimsical humor to 
enliven, sincere appreciation, philosophy to ponder a 
moment or more if we like, and a new friend gained in 
the man of whom we read: For “Colonel Littlejourneys” 
gives a feeling of the personality of his subject that 
stamps the man on the memory and makes him an inti- 
mate and permanent acquaintance. You may open the 
booklet where you will, thinking to read a few lines only, 
but somehow there is no place to stop till you come all 
too quickly to the end. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Psychology of Religion.” By E.D. Starbuck. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

**Luereti Cari—De Rerum Natvia (Libri Sex).”——Thucidides His- 
New York: Henry Frowde. 

“Whist.” By N. B. Trist. Price, $1.00.—‘ With Sword and Cru- 
cifix” By E. 8. Van Zile. Price, $150.—*“Healthy Exercises 
By Rebert H. Greene, M. D Price, $1.00, New York: Harper & 
Brothers 

‘‘Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal.” Edited by Herbert Bates. Price, 
25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Principles of Biology.’’ By Herbert Spencer. (Vol. II.). 
Price, $2.00.—*Stories from the Arabian Nights.” Selected by 
Adam Singleton. Price, 65 cents. ——“Comparative Physiology and 
Morphology of Animals.” By Joseph Le Conte. Price, $2.00, New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘Phy-iology.” By B, P. Colton.——*8chool Sanitation and Decora- 
tion.”” By Severance: Burrage and H. T. Bailey. Boston: D. C. 
Reath & Co. 

“Charles Francis Adams.’ By Charles F. Adams, Price, $1.26.—— 
“To Have and To Hold.” By Mary Johnston, Price: 81:40; Boeton: 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
menial, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 27-March 1: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Chicago. 

March 29-31: Northern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Logansport; J. W. 
Carr, Anderson, Ind., secretary. 

March 29-31: Central Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Hastings; Ed. M. 
Hussang, Franklin, Neb., secretary. 

April 1: North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

May 9-10-11: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Caroline M. Neile, secretary. 

July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 

July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, S. C. 

CHICAGO MEETINGS. 
February 28: Chicago Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, President Catharine Goggin, 

Handel hall, 10.30 a. m. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club dined at the Brunswick on 
Saturday, February 17. The after-dinner 
topic was “Some Encouraging Tendencies 
in American Life.’ The speakers were 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., editor of the 
Outlook, Professor Davis R. Dewey, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and‘ 
Sam Walter Foss, Somerville——The 
next meeting of the committee on general 
education of the New England Conference 
of Educational Workers will occur on Sat- 
urday, February 24, at 9.30 a. m., at the 
rooms of the school committee, Mason 
street, Boston. The subject is “English in 
the Ninth Grade.” F. H. Ripley will 
speak upon “Grammar.” Miss Alice E. 
Farrington will outline one method of pre- 
senting the American authors.——The 
Massachusetts alumni of the Farmington 
(Me.) normal school held their annual 
meeting February 10, and listened to ad- 
dresses by Secretary Frank A. Hill, Prin- 
cipal George C. Purington, and Principal 
W. C. Beckwith of the Salem normal school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


CENTRAL FALLS. The public school 
teachers, under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent Wendell A. Mowry, have formed 
a Round Table for the study of profes- 
sional literature. The first book studied 
will be White’s “School Management.”—— 
February 12 was observed as Flag Day in 
the public schools. Special exercises were 
prepared by teachers and pupils, and 
on of the G. A. R. addressed the 
school. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Morriss Steinert, the 
well-known music dealer, has given his 
valuable collection of old musical instru- 
ments to Yale University. The collection 
is one of the finest in the world. The gift 
was given with the condition that Yale 
must furnish a suitable building for the 
collection. It has been stated that funds 
for the necessary building have been do- 
nated, and that it will soon be constructed. 


——Yale wil erect a new dormitory on the 
new campus in the near future from the 
funds received from the famous Fayer- 
weather will. The cost of the building 
will be about $100,000. 

SOUND BEACH. The committee ap- 
pointed at the school meeting to solicit 
subscriptions for a new schoolhouse has 
succeeded in securing about $10,000 for 
the purpose. There appears to be a will- 
ingness upon the part of many to bond 
the district or to lay a special tax for this 
building. The idea of constructing a new 
schoolhouse originated in an offer made 
by Mrs. J. Kennedy Tod to erect an addi- 
tion to the present schoolhouse for kin- 
dergarten purposes, and to pay the salary 
of a teacher. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


SYRACUSE. The New York State Sci- 
ence Teachers at their first meeting as- 
sembled 100 teachers. The first paper 
was by Principal Stowell of Potsdam on 
“The Sequence of Natural Science Studies 
in the Secondary Schools.” He would 
place the biological sciences first, then 
chemistry, then physics, following by the 
earth sciences. Professor Woodhull’s 
paper, read by the secretary, placed physi- 
cal science first, biology and earth science 
afterwards. He also would put chemistry 
before physics. Professor Langworthy of 
Colgate University would place physics 
first. The president’s annual address was 
delivered by Professor LeRoy Cooley of 
Vassar College on Thursday evening. 

NEW YORK. The Schoolmasters’ As- 
sociation of New York and vicinity held 
its ninety-sixth regular monthly meeting 
February 10. Dr. J. G. Croswell, princi- 
pal of Brearley school, addressed the as- 
sociation on “Socrates as a Teacher.” 
The discussion of this address was led by 
Dr. E. W. Given of Newark Academy.—— 
A reception was given by the women’s 
advisory committee of the university to 
the students of the School of Pedagogy on 
Friday afternoon, February 9, upon the 
occasion of the opening of the new “Stu- 
dents’ room.” When the ninth floor of 
the university building, at Washington 
square, was equipped for the department 
of pedagogy last summer, one room was 
set aside for the social use of the students. 
Through the special contribution of a 
friend, this room has been richly and 
beautifully decorated and furnished, and 
was formally presented to the students 
at the reception. It was an attractive 
addition to the academic life of the mem- 
bers of the school.——T he regular meeting 
of the Society for the Comparative Study 
of Pedagogy was held Monday evening, 
January 29, in the library of the school. 
The discussion on “Interest in Relation to 
Education” was opened by Professor Ed- 
ward R. Shaw.——A change has been 
made in the schedule of the public lectures 
to be given by the members of the faculty 
in March at the School of Pedagogy, New 
York University. These lectures will be 
held on successive Monday evenings, at 
8.15 o’clock, in the assembly room on the 
ninth floor of the university building, 
Washington square. The programme has 
been arranged as follows: March 5, 
“Physical and Mental Growth of Children 
Between the Ages of Six and Twelve 
Years,” Professor Edward R. Shaw; 
March 12, “Education as a Scientific Pur- 
suit,” Professor Edward Franklin Buch- 
ner; March 19, “A Fundamental Principle 
of Mental Development,” Professor 
Charles H. Judd; March 26, “Ethics as 
Determining the End of Education,” Pro- 
fessor Samuel Weir. This course of lec- 
tures will give a broad discussion of cur- 
rent and important pedagogical questions, 
and is especially designed for teachers 
and all other students of education, to 
whom a cordial invitation to attend is ex- 
tended. No tickets are required for these 
lectures.——At the third public meeting 
of the Society for the Comparative Study 
of Pedagogy last Saturday afernoon at the 
School of Pedagogy George P. Brown of 
Bloomington, Ill., editor of School and 
Home Education, delivered a lecture on 
“Evolution and Educational Prac- 
tice.” ——The “students’ room,” recently 
decorated and furnished through the gen- 
erous gift made for this purpose by a 
friend of the university, was formally 
opened and presented to the School of 
Pedagogy at the reception given by the 
women’s advisory committee of New York 
University on Friday afternoon, February 
9. In the absence of the president, Mrs. 
Henry Draper, the presentation was made 
by Mrs. Edward C. Bodman; chairman of 
the visiting committee. It was accepted 
by Dean Shaw on behalf of the faculty, 
and by P. P. Colgrove of Minnesota on 
behalf of the students. The room is most 
delightfully situated on the Washington- 
square side of the building, and thus com- 
mands a good view of the Hudson river, 


Health is a price- 


less jewel. very- 
body admits that. 
Yet the people who 
tect their gold 


and lock their dia- 


monds in a_ steel 
PRICELESS vault, make not the 
JEWEL, least effort to pro- 


tect the jewel they 
WILLGIVE declare t3 be price- 


e jewel is 
TO RECOVER IT. ‘one, aalad by thief 


isease, and they 
| P are willing to give 
everything to get it 

back 


The quickest and surest way to the 
recovery of lost health, is by the use of 
that radical and rational remedy, Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. Dis- 
eases which originate in the stomach 
must be cured through the stomach. A 
host of chronic sufferers who had ‘‘ doc- 
tored’’ for years for a diseased heart, 
liver or baie have at last used ‘‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’’ for the blood, st6ém- 
ach and organs of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and found a perfect cure of the 
hitherto incurable ailments. The most 
convincing re for a trial of the 
‘Golden Medical Discovery” is that it 
has cured so many people ‘‘given up”’ 
by the doctors. 

There is no alcohol, cocaine, opium 
or other narcotic in ‘‘Golden Medical 
Discovery.’’ 

““T have long felt it my duty to acknowledge 
to you what your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ 
pot ‘Favorite Prescription’ have done for me,” 
writes Miss Alice Hampton, of 199 East 4th St., 
Lexington, Ky. ‘I had intermittent fever (or 
fever and ague) one year before taking your 
medicines, and was prononnced incurable. Had 
a very bad cough. My arms and shoulders 
would ache and sometimes I would feel so 
numb I thought I was dying. I had also a 
bad case of womb trouble from which I suffered 
great pain. Had it not been for Dr. Pierce’s 
medicines I know I would have been in my 
grave. I have taken three bottles of each of 
your medicines.” 

For stomach, bowels and liver, when 
disordered, use Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets. 


the lower Palisades, and the Orange 
mountains of New Jersey. It will serve 
a very useful purpose in giving a fraternal 
welcome to those who enter the depart- 
ment in future, and in facilitating the 
further growth of the esprit de corps 
among the students of the school. 
Among those present were Miss Helen M. 
Gould, Miss Emily I. Butler, Mrs. Lewis 
H. Lapham, Mrs. Robert L. Hoe, Mrs. C. 
A. Herter, Mrs. W. W. Heroy, Mrs Wel- 
come G. Hitchcock, Mrs. John P. Munn, 
and Mrs. Russell Sage. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PRINCETON. Professor William 
Henry Green of the Theological Seminary 
of Princeton University died February 10. 
Professor Green was born in 1825, was 
graduated at Lafayette, studied theology 
at Princeton, and was ordained in 1848. 
He declined the presidency of Princeton 
College in 1868. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Dr. David J. Hill, as- 
sistant secretary of state, is prominently 
mentioned as the possible successor of Dr. 
B. L. Whitman as president of Columbian 
University. The faculty of the institu- 
tion is said to favor Dr.. Hill for the presi- 
dency. He isa graduate of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, of which he afterward became 
president. In 1888 he became president 
of the University of Rochester, where he 
remained until 1896. He then resigned, 
and spent three years in the study of pub- 
lic law in Europe. He is a finished 
speaker and the author of several books 
in the field of literature, philosophy, and 
economics. . 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN. Dr. Charles W Dab- 
ney, president of the University of Ten- 
nessee, delivered the convocation address 
at the opening of the winter quarter at 
West Virginia University January 2 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Professor George H. 
Palmer of Harvard College gave a course 
of lectures the week of February 5 in 
Western Reserve University on “The Na- 
ture of Goodness.”” They are being re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm both by the 
general public and by the collegiate body. 
This is, in a sense, a continuation of a 
series of lectures given for a week last 
winter by Professor Palmer. He gives a 
similar course at Dartmouth College.—— 
Congressman Robert W. Taylor, who has 
managed the Robevis’ case in the national 
house of representatives, is a graduate of 


Western Reserve University of the class 
of 1872.—President Charles F. Thwing, 
D. D., LL.D., has returned from a brief 
visit south of Mason and Dixon’s line. He 
visited and addressed professors and stu- 
dents in at least a dozen colleges in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Maryland, and at 
Washington, D. C. Wherever he deliv- 
ered an address the theme was “Higher 
Education.” Speaking of his trip, Dr. 
Thwing says: “The buildings are, on the 
whole, fine. They are best equipped for 
the study of chemistry, next for physics, 
and poorest for biology. Libraries are 
rather inefficient, and the amount of 


. money spent on them is small. They are 


used but little, and are open only certain 
hours of a day or week. Colleges differ 
in this, as in all respects. There is in the 
South, as in certain Western towns, a 
pretty strong contest between denomina- 
tional and state colleges. The state insti- 
tutions, on the whole, are the strongest 
and best able to hold their own. The 
larger part of the institutions of the South 
are for white men. The opportunity 
offered for women to get a higher educa- 
tion is limited. That scholarship is im- 


. portant for woman as for man is a new 


idea to them. The Southern colleges are 
still poor, and the Southern people still 
feel the effects of the war. Few Northern 
students enter the Southern colleges. 
Princeton sends numbers of college men 
over the South, and, where they go, there 
Presbyterians predominate.” 


INDIANA. 


EAST CHICAGO. The new high school 
building in this city was dedicated Febru- 
ary 2 with appropriate ceremonies. The 
building is a fine specimen of architectural 
skill, and is a credit alike to the com- 
munity and the _ school authorities. 
Superintendent I. F. Mather is to be con- 
gratulated upon this addition to the 
schools under his charge. 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS. The Western 
Drawing Teachers’ Association will hold 
its seventh annual meeting May 9, 10, and 


11, 1900. 
WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. At the annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion President Charles K. Adams of the 
University of Wisconsin read the report 
of the committee appointed to investigate 
the subject of whether or not the. work 
done in the eight grades can be accom- 
plished effectually in a shorter time. 
The substance of the report was against 
shortening the time, and favored more 
study rather than more learning, the 
pushing forward of the bright pupils, and 
the substitution of foreign languages in 
place of the many other accessories of the 
common school course which have crept 
into the system in recent years. A reso- 
lution was also passed to take the theory 
and art of teaching out of the high school 
course of studies, and making it elective 
instead of compulsory under the law. 
Resolutions were also adopted favoring 
the raising of the standard of rural 
schools. The following officers were 
elected: President, W. N. Parker, Madi- . 
son; vice-presidents, H. A. Whipple, 
Baraboo, Mae E. Schreiber, Madison, M. 
H. Jackson, Hudson; secretary, J. W. 
Boyce, Milwaukee; treasurer, J. B. Bar- 
den, Marshfield; executive committee, W. 
H. Elson, W. H. Schultz, and W. H. 


Griffith. 
KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. At the meeting of the 
Kentucky Educational Association it was 
proposed that the compulsory education 
law be amended so as to compel all chil- 
dren, black or white, between the ages of 
six and sixteen, to attend school, and to 
place upon the county authorities the re- 
sponsibility of failure to enforce the law. 


(Continued on page 126.] 
$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, .re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of. testi- 
monials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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FOUR GREAT AMERICAN SERIES 


Edited by Dr. JAMES BALDWIN 


America’s mission is to make devoted Americans of all who 
dwell within the boundaries of the United States. There is 
a larger number of persons representing widely diverse nationali- 
ties transformed into Americans each decade than become Eng- 
lish, German, and French in half a century, and rarely does a new 
horn American renounce his allegiance to this country. This is 
largely due to_our schools, to which no class of citizens are more 
loyal than those whose parents were born in foreign lands. 

The schools are now doing some of their most effective work 
through Supplementary Reading. The drill for discipline and 
the reading for information and inspiration are largely separated. 
Through Supplementary Reading -children get many times as 
much valuable knowledge as before, and they are inspired in a 
way that was not dreamed of twenty-five years ago, There is 
much of this Supplementary Reading that deals with Nature and 
Geography. This is well, but it is not sufficient. Neither of 
these lines develops patriotism and loyalty as does a study of Great 
Americans. Biography of the world’s great men is the easiest 
way to teach history, the surest way to teach patriotism, and the 
best way to inspire young people with high ideals and noble as- 
pirations. 

There are Four Great Americans that the schools have long 
studied: Washington and Lincoln, Franklin and Webster. These 
are typical and inspiring, but they are not sufficient. In the 
variety of interests represented in the schools it is of the utmost 
importance that we inspire those whose tastes are industrial as 
well as those who appreciate the classics; who love discovery as 
well as those who worship statesmanship; who think of philan- 
thropy as well as those who are thrilled by war stories and naval 
victories; and to this end it is necessary that there be reliable and 
interesting biographies of Inventors, Pioneers, Educators, Poets, 

and Heroes on Sea and Land. It is not enough that there be one 

of each of these; there should be at least Four Great Americans in 
each line that the pupils may appreciate the fact that America 
has done her full share in producing leaders in every important 
field of human endeavor. It is surprising how very generally 
there are now four representatives in each line: Paul Jones in 
1776-83, Perry in 1812-14, Farragut in 1861-65, Dewey in 1898 in 
naval warfare; Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes in 
poetry; Irving, Poe, Lowell, and Bayard Taylor in prose; Boone, 
Clark, Crockett, and Carson as pioneers; Mann, Barnard, Page, 
and Mary Lyon as educators. All of these have not only done 
great things, but they provide the material for genuinely fascinat- 
ing biographies. The schools must give an ineffaceable impression 
of the noble galaxy of American heroes, writers, orators, states- 
men, soldiers, sailors, pioneers, inventors, reformers, educators, 
and preachers,—men and women distinguished for their services 
to their country and to mankind. In their lives is written the 
history of the country. Their thoughts and deeds have been the 
warp and woof of our national character. 

It is essential that the child should learn that true patriot- 
ism consists not merely in loving one’s country, but in being 
ready always to serve her devotedly, in peace or in war. The 
good citizen yields to civil authority and works for good govern- 
ment, as well as the brave soldier who marches to his country’s 
defense. In the biographies of all great Americans the pupil 
sees and appreciates the high purpose, the noble deeds, and 
the great sacrifices that have actuated the founders and builders 
of our American Republic. 

The Werner School Book Company saw the demand and real- 
ized that it had a philosophical origin, that it would be as per- 
manent as the schools, and that to meet this demand would be a 
grand patriotie mission. ‘The Werner Company was fortunate in 
securing Dr. James Baldwin as the editor of the series. He has 
the scholarly training, the literary experience, the patriotic in- 
stinet requisite for so important a work. 


Here is what Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation, said of the “Four Great American Series” editorially Jan- 
ary 26, 1899:— 

“Here is a series of reading books, patriotic in every line, read- 
able in every paragraph, inspiring to best thoughts and deeds. 
It has been charged against the new in education that it is mag- 
nifying nature study at the expense of human nature, is glorifying 
the tricks of the least of animals rather than the thoughts and 
deeds of the greatest men. It is also charged that the emphasis 
placed upon the ‘Child Study’ puts a premium upon the teacher 
who talks about the weaknesses and foibles of the little child 
rather ‘than upon the great deeds of the world’s heroes; upon the 
child who watches the eccentricities of his own nature instead of 
studying the character and elements of power of the mighty men 
of the world. 

“Without admitting the justice of this charge in its entirety, 
it must be admitted that there is too much ground for the sus- 
picion out of which this criticism is born. 

“The fact that good historical readers have been published, that 
some charmingly written and beautifully gotten up primary his- 
tories have been issued, has been a healthy sign, but there has still 
been an impression that, however much publishers propose to help 
teachers to the teaching of the higher and better things in human 
history, in manly endeavor, and in heroic effort, school boards and 
some reformers were disposed to neglect these better things. In 
the face of these charges it is refreshing to find a series of school 
reading books that place heroism, patriotism, genius, and virtue 
upon a biographical throne, and crown them with a literary radi- 
ance. It is more than the issuance of a few new books, it is the 
inauguration of a new ideal.” . 

It was largely because of this conception of the scope and pur- 
pose of the series, as well as because of his special adaptation to 
this phase of the work, that led to the choice of Dr. Winship as 
the author of the book on “Great American Educators.” 

Edueation is the source of America’s greatness. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott in his remarkfble address at the Massachusetts School- 


~ masters’ Club on February 17 said that one of the grandest spec- 


tacles in any land or in any age was that of a nation of 70,000,000 
people educating themselves. It is not the ruler, the philan- 
thropist, nor the ecclesiastic that is educating Americans, but the 
people themselves. This is indeed the most splendid educational 
spectacle the world has ever seen. What study, then, can be 
grander than the biographies of such educators as Horace Mann, 
Henry Barnard, David P. Page, Mary Lyon, Newton Bateman, 
Edward A. Sheldon, and James Pyle Wickersham,—men who were 
the fountains of the grandest schools the world has ever seen! 

Every child in America should read the story of the lives of 
these educational leaders who have done as much for America as 
has been done by any other class of persons in peace or war, with 
voice or pen. Every teacher should know these stories as well as 
they do those of statesmen and warriors. The parents, as well as 
pupils and teachers, should be familiar with these educational 
leaders, these pioneers from Massachusetts Bay to the prairies of 
the Great West. 

Such books will do more to set and to keep boys and girls in the 
right way than all the precepts and admonitions of teachers and 
parents. A vivid story of the life and achievement of good men 
and women is worth a thousand moral treatises for boys and girls. 
This series of stories is not only biographical, historical, and 
patriotic, but it is, first and last, good literature, and will, 
therefore, create in the young people a love for good books. 

_ Each book contains about 250 pages; each groups at least Four 
Great Americans, and there are seven books now ready: States- 
men, Patriots, Naval Heroes, Poets, Writers, Pioneers, and 


Kdueators. 
Price of each book, 50 cents. 
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A PLEA FOR A UNIVERSAL SYSTEM 
OF SHORTHAND. 


BY DR. A. H. MAC KAY, 
Superintendent of Education, Province of Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 


I have had a practical acquaintance 
with the —— system of shorthand for a 
number of years, and, having examined 


quite a number of other systems, I am in-° 


clined to think that it is my duty to rec- 
ommend the Isaac Pitman phonography 
for this province. It appears to me that 
there is an advantage in this system over 
any of the others when all the points are 
considered; and, what is perhaps of more 
importance, the Isaac Pitman system ap- 
pears to be more universally used. For 
public school purposes, and ultimately for 
all purposes, except for the purpose of 
cipher writing, it is as important to have 
one generally recognized system of short- 
hand writing as it is to have one lan- 
guage. 1 have often had occasion to ex- 
press my sorrow that so many different 
systems are taken up here, each teacher 
having his own small coterie of pupils, 
who can read no other stenographer’s 
writing, and whose writing can be read 
by no other stenographer. It is the Babel 
of writing, and is the next greatest 
calamity to the Babel of language. As 
the Isaac Pitman system is the most uni- 
versal in Great Britain and the Empire, 
as well as in the United States, I am de- 
sirous that our Canadian pupils should 
cultivate the universal system alone. 
When people can correspond with every 
one in the same system, phonography will 
spontaneously take the place of longhand, 
and will be written with the same uncon- 
scious ease. That is why I say that it is 
the duty of all to gravitate to the only 
system which has a chance of becoming 
the universal one. I would feel very sorry 
to appear to repress the free rivalry of 
other systems; but when I feel that they 
have, as a rule—the best of them—been all 
derived from the invention of Isaac Pit- 
man, or suggested by his success, and that 
they are leading thousands to spend time, 
money, and effort in mastering a system 
which will well enough enable them to 
take notes from dictation for conversion 
by themselves into typewritten form, but 
which will still not enable them to con- 
duct their general correspondence in the 
universal system, or enable their notes to 
be utilized by others in emergencies which 
gre continually occurring,—when I feel 
all this, I feel more angry with these pen- 
eonfusers than sorry for them. 


THE HARPERS REORGANIZATION. 


The grand house of Harper Brothers is 
reorganized upon a financial basis that is 
absolutely impregnable. Colonel George 
B. M. Harvey, who has made the North 
American Review a great success, has 
brought about the reorganization, and 
will be in charge for at least five years. 
The bonded indebtedness is reduced from 
$3,000,000 to $1,500,000. The annual fixed 
interest charges are reduced from $200,000 
to $55,000. The reorganized company is 
wholly free from floating indebtedness, 
and is provided with a cash working 
capital of $175,000, to which is added 
$170,000 in bonds, which may be turned 
into cash to increase the working capital. 
All the debts will be paid in full. The de- 
tails of the plan are as follows: — 

The plan provides for the conveyance of 
the entire property to a new corporation, 
to be organized under the laws of the 
state of New York, which will be empow- 
ered to issue the following securities:— 


First mortgage bonds........... $1,500,000 

Income bonds, with voting 
2,0°0,000 


These securities are to be disposed of as 
follows :— 
First mortgage bonds........... $1,500,000 
To J. P. Morgan & Co.,, 
as security for 
loan of $850,000... .$1,260,000 
To other secured credi- 
80,000 


To be held in the treas- 
1,500,000 


Income bonds (bearing one per 
cent. interest for two years, 
two per cent. interest for 


cent. thereafter) ..........-- 2,000,000 
To be delivered to general credi- 

tors at par, the excess, if 

any, above the amount re- 

quired, to remain in the 

treasury. 
Capital stock 2,000,000 
To be issued to present stock- 

holders, or as may be deter- © 

mined by the committee, and 

in consideration of contract 

with George B. M. Harvey 

for his service as president 

of the company for five years. 

All amounts due authors and all royal- 
ties are to’ be paid in full as they become 
due. J. P. Morgan & Co. and the other 
secured creditors extend the period of 
their loans for five years, the company re- 
serving the right to pay all or any part 
thereof at any time. 

Upon the payment in full of the se- 
cured indebtedness, the holders of the in- 
come bonds shall have the right to ex- 
change their bonds for new four per cent. 
first mortgage bonds. 

The stock is to be placed in a voting 
trust for five years, the voting trustees to 
be J. P. Morgan, Aexander E. Orr, and 
George B. M. Harvey. 


SUPERINTENDENT GOTFELTER. 


Atchison, a well-appointed city on the 
borders of Missouri, is fortunate in having 
as superintendent Mr. Gotfelter, a talented 
young man, educated in the Illinois nor- 
mal school at Bloomington, a city that 


SUPERINTENDENT J, H. GOTFELTER, 
Atchison, Kan. 


did him the distinguished honor of choos- 
ing him its superintendent upon gradua- 
tion. He came to Atchison in 1894, and 
the teachers, the schools, and the commu- 
nity show the advantages of his educa- 
tional leadership. A. E. W. 


Check that Gough 


with BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROGHES. 


is the only publication o 

Th a H U mbo | dt its kind—the only onecon 
taining popular scientific 

works at low 


Library of Science wis: i com 


tains only work 
of acknowledged excellence by authors in the first ranks in 
the world of science In this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, TYN- 
DALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought. Cata- 
logues f- ee ; or send fifteeen cents for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Teachers’ Investment, 


You are asked to investigate the merits of a 
7 per ct. semi-annual Preferred Stock ina 
Manufacturing Company earning 10 per ct, 
on the Common Stock. Absolutely safe. 
Address “ S.,” care V. Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 124.) 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. The Iowa State Teach - 
ers’ Association adopted resolutions fav- 
oring the establishment of three more 
normal schools, the enactment of a com- 
pulsory education law, and more liberal 
appropriations for the state colleges, and 
for the extension of free libraries. The 
following officers were elected: President. 
W. O. Riddell, Des Moines; vice-presi- 
dents, George I. Miller, Boone, A. R. Sale, 
Mason City, William Bull, Creston; ex- 
ecutive committeeman at large, Inez 
Kelso, Corydon; educational council, H. 
B. Haydon, Council Bluffs, A. V. Noble, 
Ames, A. R. Blakesley, Mount Pleasant, 
C. H. Carson, Marengo, W. W. Gist, Cedar 
Rapids, C. F. Schnell, Garner. Among 
the speakers at the meeting were Paul 
Shorey, University of Chicago, W. S. 
Mack, Auroa, Ill., and Mrs. Jessie L. Gay- 
nor, Chicago. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSES. 


MEMPHIS. The meeting of the South- 
ern Educational Association, held last 
week at this place, was a success beyond 
expectations. More than 2,000 teachers 
were in attendance. Among the speakers 
were: W. T. Harris, United States com- 
missioner of education; Dr. G. W. Ward, 
University of Maryland; Dr. A. Marshall 
Elliott, Johns Hopkins University; Dr J. 
C. Jones, University of Missouri; Dr. A. 
S. Downing, teachers’ training school, 
New York; Mrs. W. B. Robertson, St. 
Louis; and Dr. Charles W. Dabney, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. . The New Orleans 
Educational Association has issued a 
monthly publication in the interests of 
the teachers of that city——Dr. Edwin 
Lewis Stephens has received an appoint- 
ment by the governor of the state and the 
board of trustees as president of the new 
Louisiana state industrial school. This 
school has been recently established by 
statute, and will be located at Lafayette. 
President Stephens will devote the next 
few months to a tour, accompanied by an 
architect, visiting all the best manual 
training, technical, and industrial schools 
in the North and East, to secure sugges- 
tions toward preparing the plans for the 
buildings to be erected for the school, 
He was graduated at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity in 1892, receiving the degree of B. 
A. In 1899 he was graduated at New 
York University, receiving upon his com- 
pletion of the full professional course in 
pedagogy the degree of Ph.D. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. University hall, the dormi- 
tory for men at the University of Texas, 
has been opened for the reception of stu- 
dents. It is largely the gift of Colonel 
George W. Brackenridge of San Antonio, 
Tex., a member of the board of regents, 
and cost, completed, more than $50,000. 
It will accommodate almost 200 roomers. 
The spacious dining-rooms are large 
enough to seat that number at one time. 
‘The hall will be an important factor in 
reducing the price of student board. 

The third annual session of the univer- 
sity summer school and the university 
summer normal will be held in the uni- 
versity buildings from June 5 to July 21, 
inclusive. The faculty and other officers 
of the schools are as follows: William L. 
Prather, B. L., president; W. S. Sutton, 
M. A., dean and professor of pedagogy; 


G. B. Halsted, Ph.D., professor of pure . 


mathematics; F W. Simonds, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor. of geology; Morgan Callaway, 
Ph.D., professor of English philology; 
Sylvester Primer, Ph.D., associate profes- 
sor, Teutonic languages; 5S. E. Mezes, 
Ph.D., associate professor of philosophy; 
Lilia M. Casis, M. A., adjunct professor, 
Romance languages; E. W. Fay, Ph.D., 
professor of Latin; W.H. Bruce, Ph.D., 
instructor in mathematics; L. G. Bugbee, 
M. A., instructor in history; E. P. Schcch, 
M. A., instructor in chemistry; J. M. 
Kuehne, B. S., instructor in physics; .Al- 
fred Freshney, A. B., laboratory assistant 
in chemistry; Florence Magnenat, M. A., 
laboratory assistant in psychology; J. A. 
Lomax, A. B., secretary and treasurer; 
Benjamin Wyche, B. Lit., librarian. 
These schools are for two classes of stu- 
dents: First, students desiring to’take up 
regular courses that will count toward 
university degrees. Second, students who 
desire to obtain first grade, or permanent 
teachers’ certificates. 


Drowsiness is dispelled by Bexcuam’s 


“THY WILL BE DONE!” 


There are tens of thousands of women, 
submitting to conditions that involve daily 
martyrdom, a lingering, painful death, who 
press the thorn of su ering deeper into 
their hearts with the prayer ‘‘Thy Will be 
‘Done.” ‘To every such woman comes the 
message, you were made to live a‘healthy 
happy. life and to enjoy wifehood an 
neathactnegl by Him who ‘‘maketh the 
barren woman to keep house and become 
a ab ge mother of children.’’ You are 
being robbed of your birthright. Pleasure 


and happiness correspond to the duties 
of wifehood and the responsibilities of 
motherhood, just as surely as sweet scents 
correspond to the sense of smelling, sweet 
sounds to the sense of hearing, sweet sights 
to the sense of seeing. It is God’s will 
that you enjoy all the faculties and func- 
tions of the body, and if in any chamber 
of this great house of the body, pain sits 
as a guest, it is not by right but by usurpa- 
tion. The place belongs to joy not pain. 
WHY DO WOMEN Do IT, 


why do they suffer and submit to suffering, 
accepting all their pain as a providential 
dispensation? It would seem to be because 
only about thirty women in every hundred 
are exempt from every form of female dis- 
order, and the majority accept their con- 
dition as the rule, and the healthy condi- 
tion of the minority as the exception. And 
this is a serious mistake. Health should be 
the rule, disease the exception, and how- 
ever in the past woman has had to endure 
suffering as the badge of her sex, such suf- 
fering: has never been necessary since Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, consulting physician to the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, of 
Buffalo, N.Y., has proven that out of every 
hundred cases of female disorders only 
three in each hundred failed to find a cure 
by using Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 


Thirty year’s experience in the treatment — 


of female disorders, a record of over 250,000 
cases treated, three per cent. only of which 
failed of complete cure, enables Dr. Pierce 
to speak with the authority of a master 
specialist when he affirms that his ‘‘ Fa- 
vorite Preseription’’ will cure practically 
every case of female weakness, irregu- 
larity, displacement, ulceration, inflamma- 


tion and every sympathetic result of such — 


_ ailments. Remember that this cure means 
something vastly more than to merely stop 
the suffering. 


THE MEANING OF “CURE” 


is to be re-established ih sound, substantial 
health, to have elasticity of body and be 
cheerful of spirits. To enjoy the cares of 
home as a recreation. No more the aching 
spine, the dull head, the sharp pain in the 
side, the specks before the eyes, the faint- 
ness, dizziness, nausea and exhaustion. But. 
in their place a sound mind in a sound body 
—the ideal condition of perfect health. 

DR. PIERCE’S FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION 


will do all this. It has done it in thousands of 
cases. It will doit in almost every case in whick 
it is honestly tried. But if the “ Favorite Pre 
scription "’ does not fully realize the expecta- 
tions of all those who use it, after a fair trial, Dr. 
Pierce invites the patient to write to him, at the 
above address. here is no fee. Dr. Pierce 
stands behind his ‘ Prescription,” and in the 
small per centage of cases where some variation 
from the ordinary conditions retards the action 
of the medicine, he is more than willing, he is 
anxious to give to such cases the benefit of his 
thirty years of special study woman's dis- 
eases, a period which includes the successful 
treatment of a eer ofa million cases, Write 
in perfect confidence as tens of thousands of 
others have done, knowing that every letter is 
sacredly private. There are questions that 
many women would like to ask, if they could 
= under the seal of confession, There 
e easier to write about than tos 

about, "Br. Pierce stands in the 
tion of confessor to thousands of women, who 
have confidence in his silence as in his skill, 


Fogg thinks it is not so difficult to for- 
give one’s debtors; it’s forgiving creditors 
that tells on a man,—Boston Tranacript. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


: Title. Author, Publisher. Price 

The Psychology of Religion.. Starbuck. Chas, Scribner’s Sons, New York, —~ 
The Le poner Age: Its Life, Doctrine, Worship, : 

With Sword an‘! Crucifix... Van Zile 160 
Healthy Exercises Greene, “ “ 1.00 
Lowell's Vision of Sir Bates (Ed.] The Macmillan Co., “ “ 
The Principles of Biology (Vol, LL.)...-....ceeeeeeees Spencer. D. Appleton & Co., Mo. 2.0" 
Stories from the Arabian Nights.................... Simgleton, “ “ou “ “ 0 65 
Comparative Physiology and Morphology of 

Seino! sanitation and Decoration. .... Burrage and Bailey. “ 
Charles Francis Adam,........6+..s0-seerererenerese Adams. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.25 
To Have and to Hold... .. Johnscon. “ “ 1.50 
A Ten Year’s War—The Battle with Slums in New 
Th ‘4 voce la se ces Riis, “ “ “ 1.50 

e Practical Study of Languages... ....--.+.+00-s0s Sweet. enry Holt & Co., New York. 

Indian Story and Song from North America........ Fletcher. Small, Maynard, & Co. en oa = 
Studies in State Taxation........ . -.+++-++-seee0+ee Hollander, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. — 
John Ruskin: His Life and Teaching................ Mather. Frederick Warne & Co., New York. 1.25 
Alexander the Great. Wheeler, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1.50 
Corporation Finanoe.... ............ Greene. qe “ 1.25 
Lucreti Cari—De Rerum Natvia SOX). Henry Frowde, “ 
Thucidides Historiae (Libri (1.-LV.) “ “ “ 
The Natural History of Seiborne......... ... Withe. John Lane, “ 1.50 


MR. MURDOCK. 

The Bridgewater alumni banquet at 
Hotel Brunswick on February 9 was the 
largest in its history, nearly 200 being 
present. It was the best, as well as the 
largest, meeting. Both the size and en- 
thusiasm were largely due to the presi- 
dent, F. F. Murdock of the North Adams 
normal school. Mr. Murdock is the son of 
a long-time prominent Boston master, was 
educated at Bridgewater, and taught in 
Boston, Quincy, and Somerville before go- 
ing to Bridgewater to teach. His power 
as a teacher, ability as a leader, and his 
social standing led to his being selected 
for the North Adams school, where close; 
attention was given to the choice of a 
principal than often marks th's action of 
an official board. His success justifies the 
choice. The graduates of Bridgewater in 
the past sixty years have taught an aggre- 
gate of nearly 28,000 years. 


MR GREENMAN? 

Superintendent A. G. Greenman of 
Aurora is the new president of the Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, succeeding Albert 
G. Lane of Chicago. Mr. Greenman has 
been prominently identified with many 
recent educational movements in the state. 
He is a good writer, an eloquent speaker, 
and a genuine leader. He is a native of 
New York, was educated in Wisconsin, 
and has taught in Illinois twenty-five 
years. 


HARVARD SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The late Edward-Austin, who left $500,- 
000 to Harvard University “for needy, 
meritorious students and teachers,” has 
established eight scholarships with an 
annual income of $250 each, which are to 
be awarded to teachers and school super- 
intendents who may wish to take a year 
at Harvard. Preference is to be given to 
teachers and superintendents who have 
not thrown up positions, but who have 
been awarded a year of absence for the 
specific purpose of study. 


— 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 

We have received the advance an- 
nouncement of the Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute, which shows a very 
strong corps of instructors. Professor 
Griggs is to be there through the five 
weeks, and gives two full courses of lec- 
tures. The programme was never s0 
tempting as this season, which will open 
July 10. The larger circular can be had 
free by applying to William A. Mowry, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


—In the March Delineator there is a 
well-illustrated article, of great interest to 
women, dealing with the leaders of 
women’s colleges and some of the co- 
educational institutions. A timely article 
in the March Delineator is devoted to the 
details ‘of growing seeds, plants, and 
bulbs. The timeliness is outweighed, 
however, by the fact that the article is de- 
signed to open up to women a new line of 
healthful money-making. The Delineator 
is devoted solely to the interests of women, 
and in many of its main features is an in- 
valuable guide to the thrifty women who 
have to make their own clothes, as well as 
to the women who purchase clothing, yet 
desire advice and suggestions in doing so. 
15 cents; all newsdealers. 


DICKENS AND FROEBEL, 


James L. Hughes, inspector of schools 
at Torento, Canada, in an interesting 
paper in the “Century” writes that Dick- 
ens is commonly regarded merely as an 
educational critic. This is a narrow and 
unfair view. He was a great, critic. He 
aroused the indignation of the civilized 
world against those who treated childhood 
inhumanly, and the hatred of adult 
tyranny which he awakened developed a 
loving sympathy for children. But he 
could not have so clearly exposed the 
wrong in education without having a 
definite conception of the right. He was 
the greatest destructive educational critic, 
but he was also a most advanced, posi- 
tive, constructive, educator. There is no 
great ideal of the “new education” which 
is not revealed by Dickens in his novels 
or his miscellaneous writings. 

Dickens was the first Englishman of note 
to advocate the kindergarten. In July, 
1855, he published an article of eleven 
columns in “Household Words,” which 
would take a leading place if compared 
with the papers read at the meeting of the 
International Kindergarten Union to-day. 


BROOKLYN VICTORY. 
Bring forth the timbrel and the lute, 
Let mirth attend with eager suit, 

A schedule’s fixed beyond dispute, 
For victory’s come to schoolma’ams. 
—Raymond Collier Knox. 


MISCELLANY. 

“Don’t you sometimes pause and reflect 
on the uncertainty of this life?’ said the 
thoughtful young man. “No,” answered 
Senator Sorghum; “not often. It takes 
up all my time keeping track of sure 
things.’’—Washington Star. 

Maud—“Why do you call that ring a 
war relic?” 

Ethel—“I won it in my first engage- 
ment.” 

“I understand you write things for the 
comic papers,” remarked his Satanic 
Majesty to the new arrival. 

“T do,” replied the humorist, the passion 
still strong; ‘* In fact, 1 have jokes to burn.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

Wool—“‘Wasn’t there something a little 
dark about Washingion’s family history?’ 

Van Pelt—“I guess not; why?” 

Wool—‘Well, I never could get it 
straight in my mind; England was the 
mother country; then they became di- 
vorced, and finally Washington became 
the father of it!”—Harlem Life. 


a At the End of Your Journey you will find 
ita great convenience to go right over to 


4 THE GRAND UNION HOTEL ; 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., , 

é 


e Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


I N the poring she young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love; but if he is married and a school 


teacher, it often turns to thoughts of mova: There may be too much moving, and there ma too litge 


be ‘ 
There is too much when the teacher does not encugh in a place bimself upon it. und beginto 
3 


see the results of the work he has tried to do, ere is too little when he finds himself runniug in a rut, du 
bis work to day as he did it last monta, last year. There is a good deal of sound 
dist plan of itinerating ministers, with ali its dixad- ii E must move every two or three years. Uniess a 
vantages, Ifa man's sermons wre all ina berrel he teacher has remerkable pe wer ot ger wth and as- 
simulation, he will repeat himself mere and more as he stays Jonger in a place. The cases are very rare wh 

a teacher should atay jess than two years in his tirst place, or morethan five. Look the ground over for yrursef, 
Ir itis time for you to move, write to us. Even if thereis leeway of a year or two, you had better write SPRING 
now, for we cannot predict just when the right place will come. And if you register, do it in the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY ............. 0. W. BARDEEN, Syracnae. N.Y. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Branch: Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


teachers who are ambitious for advancemene rather than 
those without positions. 


The Albert ( ) Contral 
our plan, Send forit. a 
Agency. explain’ ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 
B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
best schools in the West ....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY. tue 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


EHKastern ‘Teachers’ Agency 
KE. F. FOSTER, Manager 


S50 Bromfield St... HBoston, Mass. 
COWBINED MANAGEMENT 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1555. 
Recommends skilled teachers in all departments. 
Informs parents of suitable schools. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O, FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave, Bow, York. 
Chicago. St. 


378 Wabash A 25 King est, Trronto. 
730 Cooper 420 Parrott Bidg., 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENGIES 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. BEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. BOOKLET. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 


$25 Stimson Block, Los 


ani OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 

Pennsylv x Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
Educationa promotion are wanted immediately P 

Bureau for fall vacancies. ennd. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants tu correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


iu that field, For full information write to 


r with good general education wanted for department work in High 
PECLALIS TS Schools, Preparatory Schouls and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. Psiluary aud Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $7) per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


$ Win s hip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


' : in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
SAgency. | Kaxsascrry, mo. 


Kellogg’s Bureau |TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF KLIA 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


American and Forei n Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colle . 
Established in 1889, ges 
Hus filled hundreds 
e 


Schools, Families.and Churches. Circulars of chvice 
schools to parents. Selling 
Rec ds teachers heartily. and renting of school property. . 
New ‘England teachers wanted. MARIAM 
160 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentie aX 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, NEW YORK CITY. 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


the PEACHERS’ EXCHANGE Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington &t., 


Recommends college and normal graduates, s its, 
Recommends superior teachers. Our reco and other teachers to onstomse, schools, and families. 
m 
ations have weight with schoo! officials. 


bout schoo 
WM. PRATT. Manager. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND di w. 
SCHOOL SOHERMERHORN & 00. 
SUPPLIES 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


Send for New Catalogue, 


For Schools and Coll ane pond 

TEACHERS WANTED | soscrrsows 
Equitable Bldg., MempLis,Tenn. Has 

Operates in every State. thful 


Teachers Wanted SURELY | ind serio. 


(Late of Fisk Agency), 3 E.14th St. 
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> 


ippincott Compan 
are very pleased to announce that they are rapidly 
replacing the stock of books destroyed by the disas- 
trous fire of Nov, 29th, 1899, and that they are now 
prepared to supply fresh stock of most of their 
EpucaTionaL Pustications. Many of the school 
books will appear in new and greatly improved dress, 
and a number of books will be revised editions. We 
solicit correspondence of teachers and school officers 


who are in search of first-class text-books. 


Morris’s Histories, 
Cutter’s Physiologies, 
Lippincott’s Arithmetices, 
W oreester’s Dictionaries, x» 


Lippincott’s Science Series 
occupy first place among School Books. “ 


> 


Send for Introduction Terms. : 


> 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


a OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


THE GREATEST. EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


BY 
Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8. Draper, H. 8. Tarbell. 


WITH DEBATE. 
epee 148 pages. 
ce, 15 cents. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


New Books for School Libraries | 


Modern Spain, 1788-1898 


RTIN A. S. HumE, No. 58 in the Story of 
‘Nations Series, Fully illustrated. 12mo, 


$1.50. 

Mr. Hume tells the story of Spain during a cen- 
tury of struggle upward out of the abyss into 
which despotism and bigotry had sunk it. Not- 
withstanding the caused by the 
squabbles and corruptions of politicians, the folly 
and blindness of those who sat in high places, the 
reader of Mr. Hume’s volume will see that in spite 
of al! difficulties the Spanish nation has advanced, 
and is stilladvancing, though slowly, towards the 
material prosperity and enlightened freedom which 
is the right of all civilized peoples. 


Alexander the Great 


The Merging of East and West in Universal 
History. By BENJAMIN IpE WHEELER, Presi- 
dent of the University of California. No. 26 in 
the Heroes of the Nations. Fully illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 

President Wheeler has written a picturesque and 
interesting life of Alexander, not only of historic 
interest, but also of dramatic interest. As a serial 
in The Century Magazine the work attracted con- 
siderable attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Bismarck 
And the Foundation of the German Empire. 
By J. W. HEADLAM, M. A., Fellow of King’s 
College. No. 26 in the Heroes of the Nations. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

“The work of this author is conspicuously supe- 
rior to that of other recent writers on the subject. 
His conclusions are thoroughly sound, and the 
book is a vast improvement on all the volumes thus 
far printed in England.” — The Atheneum. 


Charlemagne 


Charles the Great.) The Hero of Two Nations 
yo H. W. CARLESS Davis, All Souls, Oxford. 
0. 27 inthe Heroes of the Nations Series, Fully 
illus rated. 12mo, $1.50. 

Charlemagne, King of France and Emperor of the 
West, was the most powerful monarch of his time. In 
ddition to his military genius, he gained a great repu- 
tation as a statesman, legislator, and promoter of learn- 
ing and of thearts. Mr, Davis has made a careful study 
of the authorities, with the object of giving as life-like 
resentment as possible of the man who founded the 

Sommunity of Western Christendom. 


G. P. PUTNAIV’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING} 
7 40th St., 
COMPANY fae fe New Yorke 
N. EB. Dept., 35? Washington Street, 


eee Boston, Mass. 


VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- 
BOOK for the Study of Modern 
Languages (including Henry Holt 
& Co.’s English Publications)... 


is displayed in our cosy store for the convenience of 
teachers, Please give us a call, 


CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 
Foreign and English Booksellers, 
128 Tremont St. (2d door North of Winter St,), BOSTON, 


BRB BBB BB 
Have you got to 


speak a piece? . 


Weil, we don't know of any kind ot * effort,’’ .rom 
the schoolboy’s recitation” or the schoulgirl’s “ read- 
ing.’ and along through the whole and college 
career, down to the “ response to toas+"' at the last _- 
dinner,” that 1 not provided tor among :— 


Commencement Parts, meluding etforts” tor all 
other oceasona 


Pros and Cona Both sides of live questions $1.50, 
Plays, For sehooi and purior, $1.50. 
College Men's Three-Minute Declamations $1.00, 
College Maids’ Three-Minute Readings @1 00. 
Pieces tor Prive- Speaking Contests, 
Acme Deciamation Book Paper, 30c. Cloth, 
Handy Preces to Speak, 108 on separate carde, 50c. 


a List of ** Contents" of any or all ‘ot above free on re- R 
quest if you mention this ad. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 


45-13-14 Cooper Institute N. City 
Schoolhooks of all publishers at one store, 


ARE YOU GOING SOUTH 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND STATES? 


The Best Route to Travel 
Is From Boston to Norfolk, Va. 
BY THE 


Merchants and Miners’ Steamers, 


The most elegantly fitted boats, finest state- 
rooms, and best meals, The rate, including 
meals and staterooms, is less than you can 
travel by rail, and you get rid of the dust and 
changing cars. 

If you want to go South beyond Norfolk, to 
Southern Pines and Pinebluff, the Winter 
Health Resorts, or to Vaughan, N. C., the 
Pennsylvania Colony headquarters, Peachland, 
N. C., the New England Colony, Statham, Ga., 
the Ohio Colony and headquarters of the 
Union Veterans’ Southern settlements, you 
can connect with the Seaboard Air Line. For 
information 4s to rates of travel address W. 
P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

For information as to farming or mineral 
lands, water powers, manufacturing sites, or 
winter resorts, rates of board, rent of cottages, 
&c., address JOHN PATRICK, Chief Indus- 
trial Agent, 8. A. L., Pinebluff, North Carolina. 


™m «Holden System for Preserving Books” 


Overcomes Important Objections to Free ‘Text-Book Law 


Having Text-Books covered with Plain Finished Leatherette Water- 


proof Book Cover; 


from one pupil to another ; 


Having Fresh, Clean Covers on books before they are Transferred from 


Having One Cover receive Soiling and Filth instead of book itself ; 
Reducing Danger of Spreading Contagious Diseases among the scholars ; 

_ Promoting Care and Neatness of Public Property ; 

Increasing Durability and Usefulness of books 40 to 60 per cent. ; 


At a cost of but 3 per cent. the value of the books. 


Write for samples and a trial order. 


P. O. Box 643. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER co, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Coftegss and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pur ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIOG Special 
Course jor Supervisors usic in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school] music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
mente, For circulars apply to 

Miss JuLiA E. Crane, Director, Potedam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOAOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton. 
G.H 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGEWwATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W P. BEOKWITS. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8, CHAPTN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircusure, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan G. Taompson, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
“A for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WinsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
Epvucation within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
New ENGLAND PuBLisHiING Co., 
--3 Somerset St. Boston;-Mass 
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